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RESIDENT HARDING had a pe- 

culiarly strong case in his objec- 
tion to the oil duty in the Fordney 
Tariff Bill as reported by the Com- 
mittee, because of the extraordinary 
nature of the public interest not only 
in keeping down the price of oil, but 
also in conserving the nation’s supply 
of it and in the international aspect 
of the oil question as a whole. The 
overwhelming vote by which the 
amendment putting oil on the free 
list was adopted seems to place be- 
yond doubt the possibility of cutting 
out of the bill, at one stage or another, 
any feature so palpably opposed to the 
general interest. This is brought out 
with all the greater emphasis by the 
fact that, although the Democrats 
voted almost solidly for free oil, two 
of the leading advocates of the oil 
tariff were Democrats representing 
States deeply interested in oil, Texas 
and Oklahoma. When it comes to a 
genuine showdown, on a case so clear 


as this, the potency of logrolling 
shrivels to very small dimensions. 
It will be a harder matter to put hides 
back on the free list, and yet there 
can be little doubt that if a resolute 
effort shall be made to do so, it will 
in the end be similarly successful. 
If nothing else should suffice to put it 
through, a steady driving home of the 
fact that putting a duty on hides 
would be one of the worst blunders 
that the Republican party could com- 
mit ought to do the job. 


“TXORDNEY Tariff Dynamite” is 

the heading of a leading ed- 
itorial in the New York Herald. 
It is the American-valuation prin- 
ciple of the Fordney bill which 
the Herald has in mind. Nev- 
ertheless, in spite of the title, the ar- 
ticle by no means opposes that prin- 
ciple. It merely recognizes that the 
thing is loaded with dynamite, and 
therefore requires very careful hand- 
ling. But the more the country looks 
at it, the less it will be inclined to 
trust to careful handling as a suffi- 
cient safeguard against so dangerous 
an explosive. If there were no other 
objection to it than the necessarily 
wide range it gives to administrative 
discretion in the levying of duties, 
that alone would be a defect of cardi- 
nal importance. For, apart from all 
questions of integrity or ability on 
the part of the appraising officers, the 
uncertainty it introduces in the im- 
porting business is very much like 
a monkey-wrench thrown into the 
machinery. But besides this very ser- 
ious objection, it presents in the most 
extreme form that feature which in 
past tariff bills has been the subject 
of gravest criticism by impartial 
students of our tariff laws—namely, 
the disguising of actual rates through 
complex arrangements whose effect it 
is impossible for Congress or the pub- 


lic to perceive from a reading of the 
bill. The American-valuation plan 
will doubtless go through in the 
House, but it will afford the Senate 
a most admirable opportunity to exer- 
cise its traditional function of reshap- 
ing tariff bills in radical fashion. 


ig is a pity that the sub-committee 
of the Naval Affairs Committee of 
the Senate should have divided on 
political lines on the Sims-Daniels 
controversy. Admiral Sims’s criti- 
cisms are fully sustained by the re- 
port of the committee, which has just 
been made public, and the legislation 
suggested by the Admiral to reorgan- 
ize the Navy Department is recom- 
mended. The committee’s report per- 
tains only to the period up to the close 
of 1917. In the months preceding our 
entrance into the war Secretary Dan- 
iels was evidently in much the frame 
of mind which characterized his col- 
league, Secretary Baker, who, as a 
man of pacific nature, rejoiced in 
the fact that the Army was not fully 
prepared when we declared war. It 
was brought out a year ago that al- 
though the General Board, on August 
1, 1914, urged Secretary Daniels to 
prepare the Navy for war, he took no 
step in that direction until April, 
1916. And this step was prompted by 
a Senate resolution. The resolution 
called upon the Secretary to produce 
the Navy Board’s communication of 
nearly two years before. Mr. Daniels 
replied that the document in question 
“does not refer to the necessity of 
bringing the Navy to a state of pre- 
paredness”. It is well that this whole 
situation has at length been embodied 
in a comprehensive report where it 
can be studied dispassionately. 


ie is to be hoped that the letter to 
Senator Wadsworth sent by Mr. 
George Brokaw Compton, organizer 
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and first chairman of the American 
Legion in New York, will have its ef- 
fect. “Once acknowledge”, says Mr. 
Compton, “the principle that a per- 
formance of the duty of a citizen gives 
to a special class the right to tax all 
other classes for its own benefit, and 
he is indeed an optimist who can view 
the future without misgivings”. The 
question of equity should not be per- 
mitted to enter here, for any bonus 
comparable with the wages earned by 
men who stayed at home is, of course, 
out of the question. Ex-service men, 
if they only saw the case clearly, 
would in the end be distinctly the 
gainers by waiving their rights to the 
bonus. By going without a compen- 
sation which in any case must be 
small they would place their service 
to country solidly on the ground of a 
duty too high to be rewarded in a 
material way. They would also help 
improve the machinery of govern- 
ment by removing from politicians the 
temptation which is bound up with 
the dispensing of largesse. To hold 
Congressmen up to their duty ought 
to be a satisfaction far superior to 
the joy of having a little extra cash 
on hand. 


W HILE hope persists that a satis- 

factory arrangement may yet 
be found for Ireland, we may indulge 
some profane laughter over a reversal 
brought about by that land of sur- 
prises. -A year ago it would have 
seemed monstrous to predict that the 
time would come when the British 
Government would be in closer agree- 
ment with Sinn Fein than with UI- 
ster. But such for the moment is the 
situation. Ulster just now appears in 
the réle of little duckling afraid of 
the water. England has loved her in 
that capacity, and, even when .she 
fought furiously to stick at home by 
her mother, instead of entering upon 
the adventure carefully prepared for 
her, England smiled maternally and 
refused to administer the chastise- 
ment which was due. Considering 
this past history, what England can 
do about it is problematical. General 
Smuts very evidently made a decided 
impression upon Mr. De Valera; can’t 
he also put some of his sane worldli- 
ness into the head of Sir James Craig? 


APAN, after reflecting, is not likely 


-W to block the success of Mr. Hard- 


ing’s proposed Conference. Lack of 
cooperation on her part would be sure 
to hurt her position in the eyes of 
other countries. Her hesitation at 
this moment is quite understandable. 
Having got certain important conces- 
sions at Versailles, she is naturally 
loath to put them again in question. 
In a sense she might feel privileged 
to intimate that all these discussions 
would now be unnecessary if the 
United States had deigned to join 
the League of Nations. She knows, 
however, that the big Powers will 
not back her up in this contention and 
that the Far East is very much our 
concern. Suspicion at the outset, 
shown by a desire to limit the Confer- 
ence to such narrow lines that no 
general understanding could _ be 
reached, would engender distrust in 
this country at precisely the time 
when it could do the most harm. It 
is to be expected that Japan will ul- 
timately assent to the large pro- 
gramme in the same whole-hearted 
spirit which has characterized the 
replies of the other nations. 


T is not fair, of course, to blame 

the Soviet Government for the 
drought in Russia, which, in legal 
parlance, is an “act of God”. But 
there can be no doubt that the Gov- 
ernment has contributed to the cal- 
amity by confiscating the products of 
the more prosperous peasants who 
alone have had any considerable sur- 
plus to sell. As might have been ex- 
pected, the acreage planted has fallen 
off, there is little saved from previous 
years, and any existing surplus is 
carefully concealed, to be bartered in 
small quantities for clothing, shoes, 
salt, implements, and other necessa- 
ries, but not for paper rubles or 
money of any other kind. The lack 
of implements, and even seed, has 
greatly interfered with normal plant- 
ing, and the bad condition of the rail- 
ways prevents the bringing of food 
products from the more prosperous 
regions to the famine-stricken dis- 
tricts. For the like of this, of course, 
Bolshevist mismanagement is largely 
responsible. There is food to spare in 
the Ukraine, the granary of old Rus- 


sia, but that is not under Bolshevik 
control. Part of the trouble, doubt- 
less, is attributable to the “blockade” 
and the civil war, but did not the Bol- 
sheviks bring these calamities upon 
themselves? Altogether, they have 
little to show, after four years of com- 
munism, but industrial collapse and 
frightful misery. 


: em cry for help from millions of 
'™ starving Russians is in strange 
contrast to the reported general mob- 
ilization which threatens to delay the 
return of peace in Europe. The mob- 
ilization is variously interpreted: as 
a menace toward Poland and the other 
border states: as a demonstration in 
favor of the Kemalists against the 
Greeks; and as a warning to the 
starving millions lest, in despair, 
they should rise against the commun- 
ist Government. There is still an- 
other and not impossible explanation 
to the effect that Lenin and his fellow 
fanatics wish to frighten all the coun- 
tries of Western Europe, so that they 
also may mobilize, exhaust their re- 
maining resources, become completely 
bankrupt, and, with the Russian pro- 
letariat, sink still deeper into the pit 
of increasing misery. Then, those 
theorists think, following Marx, that 
the great day of universal revolution 
will come, and with it the beginning 
of the new social order. A weird idea 
this, but quite in keeping with what 
we have heard of Lenin and his in- 
human logic. Fortunately, the Soviet 
Government is in no position to carry 
out its threat. 


SF  ebaleapperqneenpievapte 75 per cent. of 

our 22,000,000 school children,” 
says the Journal of Medicine, “are 
physically defective.” We should have 
got much worse shivers down our 
spine if our medical friend had said 
17 per cent., or 21 per cent., or some- 
thing like that. When he tells us that 
3 out of every 4 American children 
are physically defective, we feel at 
once that the information he is giving 
us relates much less to the condition 
of the children than it does to the 
definition of the term “physically de- 
fective,” as used by this particular 
medical authority. Without any in- 
vestigation whatever it would be per- 
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fectly safe to say that not only 75 
per cent., but 99 per cent., of our 
school children are physically defect- 
ive, provided it were understood that 
every child that wasn’t absolutely per- 
fect was to be put into that category. 
It would be very much to the pur- 
pose to name any particular per- 
centage, no matter what your defini- 
tion of the term, provided it were 
accompanied by comparisons with 
the past, or with other countries, au- 
thentically based upon the same 
standard. Then we should know 
whether we were making progress or 
the reverse, or whether we were do- 
ing as well as other nations or not. 
As it is, one knows just as much as 
one knew before—namely, that there 
is room for improvement. As a 
means of stirring up  reasonabie 
people to well-considered effort in 
such matters, the flinging round of 
alarmist statements of this kind 
ought to be, and we trust is, one of 
the least efficient methods. 


puna the entomologists of 
the United States Government 
know what they are doing when they 
bring 5,000 cannibalistic beetles from 
Japan for the purpose of destroying 
certain leaf-eating beetles of the 
Eastern States. Yet the removal of 
any animal or plant from its original 
habitat to a new environment, with 
the consequent disturbance of the pre- 
established harmony and balance of 
nature, is always a more or less ques- 
tionable procedure. Witness the ac- 
tivities of the English sparrow, the 
Colorado beetle, and the Russian 
thistle in foreign lands. But the most 
notorious case in point is that of the 
gentle rabbit, brought over to Aus- 
tralia by some enterprising English- 
man—whether for sport or sentiment 
or companionship or variety in food 
matters not in this connection. The 
results were disastrous, for the rab- 
bits, set loose in a land free from 
their natural enemies, multiplied ex- 
ceedingly, did great damage to the 
pastures reserved for sheep alone, and 
thus threatened to destroy the basic 
industry of the country. Then some 
imaginative citizen suggested the im- 
portation of stoats and weasels, in 
the hope that they would attack the 


rabbits both above and under ground, 
as they were wont to do at home in 
good old England. The stoats and wea- 
sels arrived, but, sad to relate, they did 
not confine their attentions to rab- 
bits; so, for the safety of the poultry, 
they in turn were put under the ban. 
By a parity of reasoning, if the can- 
nibalistic beetles continue to be can- 
nibals, all will be well, but if, dis- 
obeying orders, they commit depre- 
dations outside their proper sphere, 
our enterprising entomologists may 
in the end deeply regret their brilliant 
experiment. 


ARSAW and Moscow are en- 

gaged in the most violent cor- 
respondence. Chicherin sent a note 
charging pernicious activity of anti- 
Bolshevist Russians in Poland, and 
demanding expulsion from Poland of 
all such Russians; with sundry other 
charges and demands, couched in lan- 
guage, say the Poles, of a bouquet like 
that of Austria’s ultimatum to Serbia. 
The nature of Poland’s reply is un- 
known to us; but it was a hot one. 
Then other notes and replies. And 
so on and on—till what? 


B* agreement signed on July 12 

Esthonia and Latvia are joined 
in a Baltic Defense Alliance. Lithua- 
nia, though said to be in hearty ac- 
cord with the objects of the alliance, 
did not sign. Probably she does not 
wish to undertake any formal en- 
gagements until the dispute with Po- 
land has been settled and her Con- 
stituent Assembly has completed its 
work. The alliance has chiefly in 
view the possibility of Bolshevik ag- 
gression. Latvia and Esthonia hope 
that in time Poland, Finland, and 
Lithuania will join them. It is obvi- 
ous from an inspection of the map 
how such an alliance might become 
of great military importance, pro- 
vided an efficient common General 
Staff and a Supreme Command were 
established, and provided complete co- 
ordination of military resources and 
cordial coédperation were achieved— 
a difficult matter. Since the ports of 
Esthonia and Latvia are necessary to 
the Russian economic system, these 
states will in all probability become 
federated states of the new Russia 


to be; Lithuania likewise for other 
reasons. Development of the most 
cordial relations between the three 
states named should prove useful 
against the time when larger consid- 
erations of welfare shall compel them 
to relinquish complete independence. 
In that hour concerted action should 
the more readily induce concession 
to them of as large a measure of au- 
tonomy as may consist with the eco- 
nomic necessities of the Russian sys- 
tem; and in case of a new attempt 
to Slavize them, the habit of con- 
certed action should unite them 
against such an attempt. 

In addition to the instrument of 
military alliance, Latvia and Esthonia 
have signed agreements .which do 
away with customs, railroad, and 
other vexatious barriers. 


O many, many things, according to 
our revolutionary diagnosticians, 
are the matter with us as a people 
that recovery seems impossible. We 
read the long catalogue of distress- 
ing symptoms and wonder how the 
sufferer can live through the night. 
Especially sweeping and pessimistic 
are the diagnoses of the younger set. 
No dubieties cloud their sanguine cer- 
titude. Thou ailest here and here, 
they say; and so little they leave un- 
touched that one doubts if any spot 
be free from the general infection. 
Puritanism is a cancerous growth on 
the social body that ought long ago 
to have been removed by the knife. 
The professors are a pimply rash that 
ought to be rubbed out with sand- 
paper moistened with vinegar. Cap- 
italism, herdism, Main Streetism, and 
a hundred other wasting diseases 
prey upon the vitals of the patient, 
and hourly his condition grows worse. 
The bedside bulletins give small war- 
rant for hope. Yet who is there that 
has not heard of instances wherein 
the most desperately ailing patient, 
abandoned by his doctors, has all at 
once begun to mend and has subse- 
quently issued forth whole and 
happy? So we do not lose hope. If 
we can only induce the doctors to lay 
off for a time, we think that the nat- 
ural vitality of the patient, which has 
stood him in good stead these many 
years, will win out. 
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The Spirit Behind the 
Conference 


HE enthusiastic acclaim which 
greeted President Harding’s pro- 
posal of an international conference 
to promote the cause of disarmament 
and world peace has been succeeded 
by a sober realization of the manifold 
difficulties which beset that great un- 
dertaking. Far from being an oc- 
casion for regret, this chastened tem- 
per should be welcomed as a safe- 
guard against the unreasoning op- 
timism which constitutes the greatest 
danger of any _ such_ enterprise. 
Whether it will succeed or not de- 
pends in part upon factors of pro- 
found difficulty over which we can 
exercise little or no control; but it 
depends in part also, and in a degree 
difficult to overestimate, upon the 
temper in which it is approached by 
each of the nations chiefly concerned, 
and above all by the people of our 
own country. To infuse into the sit- 
uation that character which it ought 
to have, we must look forward to the 
Conference with high expectations 
and reasonable, though not extrava- 
gant, hope; but more than all else it 
is incumbent upon us to approach it 
in a united national spirit. And the 
time is most favorable to the mani- 
festation of such a spirit. The great 
body of the American people undoubt- 
edly feel that the controversies and 
recriminations, personal and partisan, 
of the past two years should be cast 
aside; that in the great task before us 
Republicans and Democrats, Wilson 
men and anti-Wilson men, have a 
common interest and a common duty. 
It is true that there still arise, on 
both sides, echoes of the unhappy 
quarrel which so sadly marred our 
country’s record in the critical period 
following the war. But these voices 
are the exception, not the rule. Here 
and there, one encounters a sneer at 
President Wilson and a triumphantly 
contemptuous reference to the failure 
of the League of Nations; here and 
there, too, one encounters a vindictive 
fling at President Harding or his sup- 
porters on the alleged ground that, 
after all that has come and gone, they 
find themselves compelled to swallow 


substantially all that, in their opposi- 
tion to Mr. Wilson, they had so stren- 
uously rejected. If this sort of thing 
were to assume large dimensions, it 
would invite the possibility of another 
calamitous failure of American states- 
manship. But we are sure that this 
spirit is wholly unrepresentative of 
the present state of American feeling, 
and is confined to that extremely 
small minority which is incapable of 
dismissing animosities that have no 
longer any reason for being. 

In order heartily to wish success to 
the large and difficult undertaking to 
which the present Administration is 
committed, it is not necessary that 
one should have been either an advo- 
cate or an opponent of the acceptance 
of the Versailles League Covenant. 
It is equally idle to deny that the pur- 
poses in view for the coming confer- 
ence at Washington have something 
in common with those of the existing 
League, or to assert that they have so 
much in common as to make the two 
projects substantially identical. As 
regards the latter point, it would be 
well, in order to avoid a great deal of 
utterly futile contention, that every- 
body should bear in mind one or two 
salient points which it seems amazing 
that anybody should overlook or for- 
get. In the first place, the central 
issue of the whole controversy over the 
Covenant has completely disappeared. 
Article X is now no longer even dis- 
missed from consideration; it is as 
though it has never been. But this, 
though the most obvious, is by no 
means the most important point. 
There is a fundamental difference be- 
tween such a project as that now 
contemplated by President Harding 
and that which was put through at 
Versailles by President Wilson. The 
League Covenant created an organ- 
ism having multifarious and minutely 
defined functions, and designed to be 
a permanent structure. The confer- 
ence proposed at Washington is a 
tentative move which may prove to 
be a first step towards something or- 
ganic and permanent, but which, in 
the first instance at least, will cer- 
tainly provide little in the way of 
mechanism, and almost nothing in the 
way of a complicated and rigid pro- 
gramme. The heartiest advocates of 


the League and the strongest oppon- 
ents of it may, with perfect propriety 
and without any inconsistency, heart- 
ily unite their efforts for the accom- 
plishment of all the good of which 
this new project is capable. 

One element in the situation, which 
it is not too much to call providential, 
is the personality of President Hard- 
ing. It is the common testimony of 
observers of all sorts that he has in- 
spired such general and hearty gooa 
will among his countrymen, without 
distinction of party, as it has rarely 
been the fortune of a public man to 
achieve. Nobody, and certainly not 
himself, thinks of him as a comman@a- 
ing figure; the confidence which he 
enjoys, the kindly spirit in which he 
is regarded, results from what has 
become a well-nigh universal recog- 
nition of his good sense, his genuine 
modesty, and his sincere and whole- 
hearted devotion to the public wel- 
fare. These are qualities which, in 
some sense, may be said to be not un- 
common; what is uncommon is the 
remarkable absence, so far as four or 
five months in the Presidency can en- 
able one to judge, of any qualities cal- 
culated to undo the good that these 
simple and sterling attributes are ca- 
pable of effecting. If, for example, his 
modesty were but another name for 
timidity, it might well prove much 
more of a vice than of a virtue. But 
Mr. Harding early gave evidence that 
he was not mere clay in the hands of 
the potter, when, in the face of for- 
midable opposition and in defiance of 
all the predictions’ of the knowing 
ones, he put Mr. Hughes and Mr. 
Hoover into his Cabinet. Time after 
time since then, he has shown that he 
knew his rights as well as his duties, 
and has seized precisely the right oc- 
casion in the right way to assert his 
leadership. His interposition on the 
question of the bonus and on that of 
the oil tariff are signal instances in 
which such action on his part has 
evoked generous and enthusiastic ap- 
plause even from those least inclined 
to accord it. Let us hope that the 
President will continue both to merit 
and to receive that ungrudging sup- 
port on the part of the whole nation 
which must play so essential a part in 
making the Conference a success. 
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Saving Democracy 
from Itself 


R. BERNARD SHAW once had 

his say about Mr. Anthony Com- 
stock—it was not complimentary. 
As for the Sabbatarians it is our guess 
that he would find in them the flower 
of American civilization. As we can 
imagine him putting it: 

“Your American democracy has al- 
ways been governed by minority rule. 
Twenty-five years ago the capitalist 
minority felt itself so strong that it 
dared use the slogan, “The public be 
damned’. This was a refreshing bit 
of sincerity, which stood out against 
your traditional pretense that the 
majority has any real show. Just at 
present it is a different kind of min- 
ority that is trying to be on top. 
These are moral teachers, and moral 
teaching is the breath of life to your 
democracy. Not only have you main- 
tained all along that as a people you 
were morally superior to the rest of 
the world, but great public issues first 
get attention when they are placed on 
a moral plane. ‘Free silver’ almost 
carried the day through the preach- 
ment of those who cried aloud against 
the crime of shackling it. Minimum 
wage, referendum and recall, and, 
most of all, prohibition became the 
great storm centres of moral discus- 
sion. When the European war broke, 
you did the expected thing—fulmin- 
ated against the wrongs perpetrated 
on Belgium. You were untrue to 
yourselves when you ceased fulminat- 
ing. 

_“This post-war period is a period 
of moral inflation. It is a period in 
which America delights, being hap- 
piest when puffed up with panaceas. 
Hence the esteem in which the public 
secretly—for you are hypocrites in 
pretending that you like orderly dem- 
ocracy—holds Dr. Crafts, the Rever- 
end Milton P. Woods, and Noah Web- 
ster Cooper. What you are waiting 
breathlessly for is the time when they 
shall conduct their huge revival meet- 
ing and show how the Sabbath is be- 
ing deprived of its rights. Then will 
come the thrill of making restitution. 
And you will say, ‘See how the ma- 
jority rules.’ ” 


There is not a little truth in what 
Mr. Shaw thus might say. For it 
was clear to many that a great un- 
wieldy democracy like ours would, 
more than other nations, feel the 
strain of such an overturn as the 
world has just gone through. If it 
be true that a democracy is “a 
perpetual tour de force,” it is reason- 
able that such unusual times should 
cause queer disturbances here. We 
have always boasted that our common 
sense would save us from extremes. 
Common sense, however, works with 
sureness only when conditions bear 
some likeness to what has gone be- 
fore. A mobile democracy has no in- 
herent aversion to change. Indeed, 
its very flexibility is what has most 
inspired new comers to these shores: 
the ability to wipe out the lines of 
class distinction and to move easily 
from one stratum to another. With 
this feeling of wholesome change deep 
rooted, the individual can cherish 
without alarm the thought of his gov- 
ernment advancing to unprecedented 
heights of legislation. This is the 
time, above all others, when a dem- 
ocracy like ours has to be saved from 
itself. 

For it can quite easily become the 
victim of its virtues. Take the case 
of the Sabbatarians. They are ap- 
parently arguing for a return to a 
feeling for Sunday which is bound up 
with the very founding of this coun- 
try. The Pilgrims wished to be un- 
trammelled in the practice of their 
religious beliefs; but they would have 
had little faith in any future which 
made the Sabbath much iike other 
days. If the recourse of these modern 
reformers is legislation, they, from 
the point of view of our fundamental 
traditions, merit less the name of 
cranks than do the prohibitionists 
who are showing such self-righteous- 
ness over their recent victory. Both 
programmes, it is true, interfere with 
individual liberty, but the Sabbatar- 
ians have at least long-standing cus- 
tom on their side. 

The problem to-day is to deflate the 
present moral situation. But where- 
as America should take the leadership 
in this, as we are doing in the financial 
situation, we are the hardest hit, hav- 
ing never possessed ourselves of that 


wholesome grain of cynicism which 
has saved many a European country 
from excesses. What will probably 
happen with respect to the high plans 
of the Sabbatarians is this: We shall 
not have the courage to meet them 
directly, but soon some one will point 
out what an excellent precedent these 
Methodists are furnishing for any 
propaganda which the Roman Catho- 
lics may later wish to put out. Then 
people will be up in arms against 
the sect whose agitation had re- 
sulted in putting the dreaded Roman 
Catholics into such a powerful po- 
sition. 


The Emergence of a 


New Profession 


| ncaa CRANE belonged to the 

quack and shyster period of the 
school teacher job, when a man who 
was unfit for anything else was given 
the unimportant task of instructing 
the children. He was generally not 
only entirely unversed in ways and 
means but almost absolutely illiterate. 
He was the butt of the neighborhood 
and his salary barely kept him from 
starvation. School teaching has been 
much slower to emerge from this 
stage than either the practice of med- 
icine or of law. At the beginning of 
the school year last fall, according to 
the report of Philander P. Claxton, 
then Commissioner of Education, one 
out of three of the teachers employed 
in the schools of the United States 
was not even a high school graduate. 
The training of teachers as such is 
what might be called a new idea. 
About twenty years ago Dean Rus- 
sell was the Department of Educa- 
tion in Columbia University. He has 
often expressed the joy he felt when 
the number of students became too 
many for one professor and he was 
permitted to choose an assistant. 
The name of that assistant was E. L. 
Thorndike. 

During the few years immediately 
before the war there was a tremen- 
dous falling off in the number of 
young men and women preparing se- 
riously for teaching as a life’s busi- 
ness. The cause was very evident: 
the social status and the financial re- 
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ward were too far below those of 
other lines of business which they 
might enter with the same amount 
of preparation. But during the war 
and since, a change has gradually 
taken place. Salaries have been 
raised—not to a very high point, to 
be sure, but enough to arouse the in- 
terest of the public in general, of the 
college student contemplating a life’s 
profession, and of the teacher already 
in the game. It is the first step in 
putting the job of school teaching on 
a professional basis, and though the 
salary schedule will have to be re- 
vised upward still further to make it 
at all comparable with the pay of a 
doctor or a lawyer, yet it is the first 
step. 

The salary adjustment has brought 
to the front the question of qualifi- 
cation. Teachers themselves are real- 
izing that teaching school is a science 
with laws and principles just as aus- 
tere and exacting as those of medi- 
cine or any other profession, and they 
are eager to learn them. Practically 
every normal school, state university 
or college giving educational courses 
this summer reports an unprece- 
dented number of teachers in attend- 
ance, all better equipping themselves 
in the matter of both material and 
method so as to meet the more rigid 
standards. Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, has approximately 
eight thousand teachers taking sum- 
mer courses, an increase of over two 
thousand as compared with any pre- 
vious summer session in the history 
of the university. An _ illustration 
symptomatic of the new professional 
attitude of the teachers is the case of 
Colorado Springs, an average small 
Western city chosen at random. Last 
year, before the professional type of 
salary schedule was adopted, five 
teachers of that city attended summer 
school; this year ninety-five are tak- 
ing summer courses at one place or 
another. 

Not only superintendents’ of 
schools, but parents and public men, 
are taking a new interest in the qual- 
ity and preparation of the teachers 
employed throughout the country. 
Demands are being made that are 
causing much consternation among 
the poorly equipped. And this in- 


terest is a good sign; it is the most 
hopeful sign so far. So much has 
been said and written on the respon- 
sibility of the teacher to the home 
and to the nation—and since the war, 
to the world—and the facts are so 
obvious that repetition here would be 
superfluous. It is a man’s right to 
make the same professional demands 
of the teacher of his children that he 
makes of his doctor or his lawyer. 
It is not only his right but his duty, 
for the obligations are as serious. 
It is the duty of every public official 
or citizen who has the interest of his 
country and the peace and enlighten- 
ment of the world at heart. But the 
duty does not end there; it only be- 
gins. Having made these demands, 
he must accept the teacher on the 
same professional basis as he does 
the doctor or the lawyer; and having 
satisfied himself as to his prepara- 
tion, his qualification and his ability, 
employ his services and reward him 
proportionately. 

A crisis has been reached. School 
teaching is on the verge of emerging 
into a real, scientific, dignified pro- 
fession with a corresponding social 
and financial reward. Educators are 
hopefully and cheerfully settling 
down to the business of equipping 
themselves. Normal colleges and 
schools of education are beginning to 
fill up again. Has the day of the 
school teacher arrived? Has_ the 
time come when the best brains of 
the nation are going to be employed 
in the most important work of any 
nation, and kept there because they 
will be adequately compensated? It 
is to be hoped so. 

But a cloud is appearing on the 
horizon; in some quarters there is 
beginning an agitation for the reduc- 
tion of teachers’ salaries. People are 
saying that the wages of the carmen, 
the iron workers, etc., have been cut, 
so why shouldn’t the school teacher, 
whose salary also received a war-time 
increase, now also accept a reduction? 
So the question at issue is, what is 
to be the position of the teacher? Are 
the people going to accept him as a 
scientifically trained professional man, 
or have they not yet reached that 
point of intelligence on the subject of 
education? 


The Blessing of 
Discontent 


A® eminent American economist re- 

cently wrote an eminently fair- 
minded review of a book by “a typical 
American reformer” whose tempera- 
ment and intellectual standpoint were 
wholly different from his own. The 
reviewer found almost every specific 
position taken in the book to be un- 
sound, or at least unaccompanied by 
any evidence of adequate understand- 
ing of the subject discussed. Sum- 
ming up the case, he declared that 
the only hope for a solution of social 
problems is to be found in work car- 
ried on “in a scientific spirit,’ which 
“means patience, thoroughness, skil- 
ful technique, willingness to postpone 
problems that are exciting for prob- 
lems that are soluble’; and sardon- 
ically remarked that such work is so 
slow that the writer under review and 
“generations of successors” will “have 
ample opportunity to accomplish all 
they can by hasty methods.” Never- 
theless, in conclusion, he paid this 
tribute to books of the type which he 
was criticising: 

One service at least they do render. Every 
book that breeds discontent with the present 
order increases the pressure upon others to 
think constructively about social problems. 
That is a service, because we won't think if 
we can help it. 

With this opinion many intelligent 
persons will doubtless agree. Yet it 
is open to at least two vital objec- 
tions. In the first place, the question 
whether the breeding of discontent is 
or is not a useful service depends 
upon how much discontent there is 
already on the market. If the world 
were in a state of serene complacency 
over “the present order,” it might be 
highly desirable that the quantity of 
discontent should be increased, even 
if the quality was such as could not 
stand intelligent examination. It 
might be well to compel men to think, 
at any cost, to endure the propaga- 
tion of error, and the raising of illu- 
sory hopes, rather than go on living 
in a fools’ paradise of self-satisfac- 
tion. But surely that is not the ex- 
isting situation. The marginal utility 
of discontent—to use the economists’ 
term—is very different from what it 
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was thirty or forty years ago. We 
have so much of it on hand that the 
ordinary brands of it have no utility 
at all, and in fact have a very distinct 
disutility, the opposite of utility. 
Irrigation is a great benefit to a 
parched country, but to flood the land 
with an unlimited amount of water is 
anything but a benefit. 

And the second objection we have 
in mind is even more vital. Whether 
we should welcome everything that 
tends to increase “discontent with the 
present order” depends essentially on 
whether we regard the present order 
as fundamentally sound or fundamen- 
tally unsound. If it is fundamen- 
tally sound, if the abandonment of 
its basic principles would be a calam- 
ity to mankind, then the paramount 
question in regard to the breeding of 
discontent is whether it tends to bring 
about that calamity. Whatever stim- 
ulus the engendering of general dis- 
content with the existing order may 
give to constructive effort is as noth- 
ing in comparison with the stimulus 
which it gives to destructive effort— 
that is, if one classes as destructive 
those efforts that are directed to the 
abolition of the basic elements of the 
existing order, and especially the in- 
stitution of private property. There 
may be times when the breeding of 
discontent is in itself a desirable 
thing; when you can’t get attention 
to any specific proposal of improve- 
ment without first rousing the com- 
munity out of its complacency by 
general denunciation, and prophesying 
of the wrath to come. But surely this 
is not such a time. Show up any par- 
ticular evil, by all means, and show 
how we may hope to cure it; but 
don’t for a moment imagine that the 
discontent you are arousing is in it- 
self a benefit—unless your real ob- 
jective is the destruction, not the im- 
provement, of the existing order. 

One of the chief supports of de- 
structive agitation is the magnifying 
of every evil aspect, and the ignoring 
of every good aspect, of the existing 
order. This exaggeration or perver- 
sion of the truth has an effect that is 
doubly evil. In those whom it carries 
away it incites a revolutionary tem- 
per; while in those who resent its in- 
justice or untruth it is apt to engen- 


der an attitude of hidebound conserv- 
atism. A striking illustration was 
furnished by Henry George in his 
great book, “Progress and Poverty.” 
That book was devoted, in almost 
equal measure, to the exposition of 
his doctrine of land-ownership and to 
the promulgation of the view that, 
under existing conditions, increase of 
want has been the constant accom- 
paniment of increase of wealth; 
that as the rich have grown richer 
the poor have grown, not merely rela- 
tively but absolutely, poorer and more 
miserable. His discussion of the land 
question, though vitiated by funda- 
mental defects, is marked by genuine 
force; on the other hand, his asser- 
tions about the increasing poverty of 
the masses are utterly without jus- 
tification. And it is manifest that 
the readers of “Progress and Pov- 
erty” must, so far as they were af- 
fected by this part of the book, have 
been divided chiefly into two classes 
—on the one hand those who, carried 
away by his eloquence and seeing no 
chance of rescue for the world 
through the single-tax panacea, were 
driven to the conclusion that the only 
hope for mankind was to abolish alto- 
gether the existing order of society; 
on the other hand those who, seeing 
the palpable falsehood of the dismal 
assertion made, with unquestionable 
sincerity, by a man so able as Henry 
George, were strengthened in the in- 
clination to relegate social reformers 
in general to the class of calamity 
howlers. 

Nor is there any lack of illustra- 
tions of the good effects that come 
from the arousing, not of “discontent 
with the present order,” but of dis- 
content with particular and remedi- 
able evils. The civil-service reform 
agitation of four or five decades ago 
was a most admirable example of the 
effectiveness of a persistent appeal to 
public intelligence and the public con- 
science; and, though the evil here at- 
tacked was political rather than so- 
cial, it was of fundamental importance 
and required the correction of a habit 
of thought very deeply rooted in the 
American mind. But there are im- 
pressive instances nearer to the pres- 
ent time, and where the improvement 
was of an economic or social charac- 


ter. The most remarkable, perhaps, 
was the rapid enactment by State af- 
ter State of workmen’s compensation 
laws; as soon as the underlying prin- 
ciple of these laws came to be thor- 
oughly and generally understood, re- 
sistance to their adoption became al- 
most a negligible quantity. Of a dif- 
ferent character, but not less impres- 
sive, is the great reduction of the rate 
of infant mortality which has been 
effected, partly through sanitary leg- 
islation, partly through improved ad- 
ministration of the departments of 
public health, and perhaps most of all 
through the educational and other ef- 
forts of individuals and voluntary 
associations. People were not fright- 
ened into these measures, either pub- 
lic or private, by attacks on the exist- 
ing order, or by exaggeration of the 
extent of the evil, still less by asser- 
tions that the evil was growing stead- 
ily worse; on the contrary, what the 
promoters of the cause of infant life- 
saving have constantly done was to 
point to the progress that had already 
been made as proof of the further 
progress that was within reach. It 
would be a blessed change if those 
who go in for social reforms in gen- 
eral were to adopt a similar attitude 
—if, instead of welcoming anything 
that promotes “discontent with the 
present order,” they were to form 
the habit of making the most of the 
good possibilities of that order, and 
basing upon rational hope rather than 
irrational fear their expectations of 
constructive activity. 
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[The following is a very brief summary of 
the most important news of the world for the 
six days ended July 16.] 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE: Something 
happened at the British Imperial Con- 
ference the other day which seems to 
us highly significant, but which does not 
seem to have evoked any comment. One 
of the most powerful arguments for the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty has been that 
under it Japan engages to protect India. 
But the representatives of India at the 
Conference objected to the Treaty pre- 
cisely on this ground. The Empire, they 
said, should be able to protect itself 
(meaning, we suppose, that India, if her 
military resources were properly or- 
ganized, should be able to protect her- 
self). Ah, that new note of pride and 
self-sufficiency! Curb thy speculation, 
reader; it will make thee dizzy. The 
world is changing too fast for the eye, 
almost too fast for the mind, to follow. 

Perhaps the most important individual 
in the world to-day is Mahatma Gandhi, 
Saint Gandhi; for he is a real saint, as 
well as a man of learning, of penetrating 
intelligence, and of intrepidity. When 
St. Gandhi (whom 200,000 Hindus rev- 
ere as a god and to whom 60,000,000 
Mohammedans of superb fighting quali- 
ties may adhere) has cleared the Brit- 
ish out of India; what next for India; 
what next for Asia in general; what next 
for Europe? The Hindus may fall on 
dreaming again, rid of the horrible 
spectre of European industrialism. But 
the Moslem will be very much awake. 
Perhaps Gandhi will not accomplish his 
design. Britain, we take it, has store of 
Clives and Lawrences and Outrams; she 
is like to have need of them. 

Lloyd George and Mr. de Valera held 
long conversations @ deux on Thursday 
and Friday; they meet again on Monday. 
Lloyd George has also been in private 
talk with Sir James Craig. Rumor is 
hopeful but ignorant; we are the same. 

The Imperial Conference of British 
Premiers and representatives of India 
will soon close, probably without recom- 
mending denunciation of the Anglo-Jap- 
anese Treaty. Some have thought that 
the hesitation of Japan to consent to dis- 
cuss at Washington the problems of the 
Pacific and Far East might cause the 
Dominion premiers to insist on denuncia- 
tion. The “liberal” section of the Brit- 
ish press would have them do so. But 
they are too wise. Denunciation under 
such circumstances would probably 
alienate Japan; and should. Japan, with 
whatever reluctance, will probably after 
due consideration notify full acceptance 
of President Harding’s invitation. It is 
by no means certain that the Washington 
Conference will satisfactorily solve the 
many intricate problems of the Pacific 


and Far East. For the present, the 
Treaty has been devitalized. Baron Hay- 
ashi and Lord Curzon have jointly in- 
formed the League of Nations that, pend- 
ing further action, should any situation 
arise in which the procedure prescribed 
by the Treaty should appear inconsistent 
with the procedure prescribed by the 
Covenant, the Covenant procedure will 
govern. If the Washington Conference 
should fail of striking success, the Treaty 
might be revitalized. Rather foolish to 
throw away a sheet-anchor. 


SPAIN: Murder continues to be the 
principal sport in Barcelona. The score 
is still pretty close between the Syndi- 
calists and the employers, but the Syn- 
dicalists seem to be pulling ahead a little. 
The other day they shot up the Civil 
Governor; at last report he was lying 
between life and death. They have killed 
five French employers recently, and 
frightened twelve others out of the coun- 
try. Appealed to by some of the French- 
men for redress and help, the Military 
Governor expressed regret but said he 
had enough to do to save his own bacon. 
The murders are usually committed in 
broad daylight on the principal streets, 
but arrests are almost never made. 

The impression given by newspaper 
reports is that the Syndicalists are 
mostly to blame. But for an entirely 
opposite view read an article in the May 
Fortnightly entitled “The Class War in 
Spain;” a terrible arraignment of the 
Spanish grandees and capitalists. Mr. 
Vanderlip in his book “What Happened 
to Europe” has an interesting chapter on 
Spain, mostly devoted to Barcelona Syn- 
dicalism. Of course a thing so murder- 
ous, underhand, and cruel, as Barcelona 
Syndicalism, can not be justified; but 
the ultimate blame goes to the rapacity 
and heartlessness of the grandees and 
moneyed classes and the immemorial in- 
efficiency of Government. 

Another cabinet break-up at Madrid 
was recently threatened and averted. One 
Spanish cabinet after another discovers 
itself too lazy, stupid, or indifferent to 
deal efficiently with the economic prob- 
lems. Some day, then, the deluge. ’Tis 
a pity there are no more Visigoths. 


NEAR and MIDDLE EAST: The 
League Council at its recent session re- 
ceived a telegram which spoke for 500,- 
000 American Zionists, asking that the 
question of the mandate over Palestine be 
settled at that session. The Council re- 
plied that it was impossible, owing to 
the attitude of the United States. 

The reader will do well to read an 
article by Henry Morgenthau in the 
World’s Work, on Zionism. He calls it 
a “stupendous fallacy”; “wrong in princi- 


What the World Is Doing 


ple, and impossible of realization; un- 
sound in its politics and sterile in its 
spiritual ideals.” 

On June 13 the Pope, addressing the 
Cardinals, expressed deep anxiety over 
the situation in Palestine. He thinks 
that the British mandate in Palestine 
should be defined at once. He deplores 
“the privileged position enjoyed by the 
Jews in Palestine, which is dangerous 
for Christians.” 

As to that question of Zionism, it is 
clear that there is a great deal to be said 
on both sides. 

The new Bolshevist Ambassador to 
Angora reassured the Angora Assembly 
the other day by declaring that Soviet 
Russia has no desire to occupy Constan- 
tinople, but wishes peaceful relations 
with Turkey and all nations. ‘The pe- 
riod when the Czars coveted Constanti- 
nople and strove to plant the cross on 
St. Sophia is definitely closed,” said he. 

Mustapha Kemal said he was delighted 
to hear it; so are we. 

The Greek general offensive in Ana- 
tolia has been in progress several days. 
The advance, said to be rapid, has so 
far been little opposed. The Greeks have 
occupied Afium-Karahissar and Kutaia. 
The Turks (with heavy reinforcements, 
it is reported, of Tartar and Kurd 
troops) are expected to make a stand 
ere long. 

The British fleet is in the Straits, and 
the Allied garrison in Constantinople has 
been reinforced by additional French and 
Italian detachments (previously there 
were some 10,000 British and 5,000 
French in the city). It is said the Allies 
do not fear an attack by Kemal on Con- 
stantinople (he is weak in heavy artil- 
lery), but do fear an attack by the Bul- 
garians, who are rumored to be planning 
to act in codperation with Mustapha 
Kemal. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The New York 
Times reports that the Hoover Relief 
Commission and the American Friends’ 
Service Committee are going to cut down 
their food contributions to European na- 
tions by 50%; except for Russia, whose 
share will be five times what it was. 

Sulgrave Manor in England, the an- 
cestral home of the Washingtons, has 
been restored and rededicated with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 

Prohibition, it seems, is not a success 
in Norway because of smuggling by way 
of the numerous fjords; the most suc- 
cessful smugglers being former German 
naval officers. 

Prince Hirohito of Japan called on the 
Pope the other day; perhaps this will 
lead to diplomatic relations between 
Japan and the Vatican. The world moves. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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The Workings of Irish 


Independence 


HEREVER the English language is 
spoken there is at last a hope that 

the demand of Ireland for full nationality 
may be satisfied without sacrifice of es- 
sential British interests. Deep as were 
the passions aroused during the struggle 
between the gunmen and the Black and 
Tans, it is now evident from the re- 
ception accorded to Mr. de Valera in 
London that the bitterest quarrel has not 
been, of late years, between England and 
Ireland, but between the Irish people as 
a whole and the compact minority in 
Ulster. To-day, as on former occasions, 
the vital question is whether, by per- 
suasion or by some stronger influence, 
Ulster can be brought within an All 
Ireland Federation. With great wisdom 
—which, however, might have been dis- 
played at an earlier date—Mr. de Va- 
lera has, in fact if not as yet formally, 
accepted British sovereignty. By so do- 
ing he has brought over to his side an 
immense body of public opinion, includ- 
ing the Prime Ministers of the Domin- 
ions and even King George himself. The 
only matter for regret is that the ex- 
treme demand for a republic was ever 
put forward in the first instance and that 
it was supported by intrigues with Ger- 
many. Every friend of Ireland, includ- 
ing the Redmonds, Sir Horace Plunkett, 
Cardinal Logue, and, it is said, Cardinal 
Gibbons, knew that a republic was im- 
possible, yet the claim for such inde- 
pendence, after it had been so vehemently 
asserted, could not be easily withdrawn. 
Happily, there has been found in Gen- 
eral Smuts an intermediary who is not 
an Englishman, who has himself fought 
for independence against England, yet 
found a complete reconciliation possible 
for his people, the Dutch, even after they 
had suffered in war what Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman called ‘methods of 
barbarism.” The Kitchener of the Con- 
centration Camps became the Kitchener 
who made peace at Vereeniging. In 
the case of Ireland many circumstances 
converge towards a settlement. The Two 
Parliaments Act is on the statute book, 
and all hope of defeating it at West- 
minster must be abandoned. Certain pre- 
lates who favored a republic have been 
silenced by ecclesiastical authority. 
There is no longer a Presidential election 
pending in the United States and the 
coffers of Sinn Fein have been emptied. 
Machine guns destined for Dublin have 
been seized in New York and their dis- 
covery has alienated American opinion. 
The opening of Parliament in Belfast by 
the King and Queen has furnished an 
impressive gesture of loyalty in that city 
which it is impossible, even for Sinn 


Fein, to ignore. But, on the other hand, 
the commerce of Belfast is severely 
handicapped by her isolation from the 
rest of Ireland, and English Toryism, 
hitherto allied with Ulster, can not sus- 
tain any longer the burdens of the ir- 
reconcilables. Everybody, at heart, 
wants peace. And the attitude of Bel- 
fast Catholics shows that, as in the days 
of Queen Victoria and King Edward, so 
in the days of King George, there is 
little Irish hostility to the Throne. What 
the Irish dislike is not royalty but vice- 
royalty, and a palace in Ireland, with a 
prince or two, might have saved many 
Coercion Acts. 

The position at the moment is that 
the troops are evacuating Ireland on per- 
manent leave. There is no disorder ex- 
cept among the more fanatical Orange- 
men in Belfast. So far from England 
raising any objection to an Irish flag, 
such flags are flown in London and even 
cheered, especially in the vicinity of 
Downing Street. Of the genuine good 
feeling of the British people towards Ire- 
land there could not be stronger evi- 
dence; and Dublin, on her side, has been 
cheering General Macready, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Black and Tans 
and other British troops in the Irish 
garrison. The question is, therefore, 
how this reconciliation of spirit can be 
embodied in a workable settlement. 

The present Act furnishes a con- 
venient schedule of the details involved 
in any such scheme. It divides the 
powers of government into three cate- 
gories—first, those committed at once to 
the two Legislatures in Belfast and Dub- 
lin; secondly, additional powers that 
would be transferred to a Parliament for 
all Ireland, if and when formed; and 
thirdly, powers retained for the Im- 
perial Parliament. If then we may now 
assume that Ireland is to have this one 
Parliament—whether there be provincial 
Legislatures working under it or not—we 
have it admitted by Britain already that 
all powers will be handed over except 
the following list: The Crown, Peace and 
War, Foreign Affairs, Customs and Ex- 
cise, Army and Navy, Defense, Treason, 
Trade outside Ireland, Navigation, Mer- 
chant Shipping, Wireless and Cables. 
With regard to the Crown, that is ac- 
cepted provisionally by Mr. de Valera. On 
issues of Peace and War, Foreign Af- 
fairs, the Navy, the Defense, Britain 
will insist on the final word, but it 
is easy to imagine an arrangement 
whereby Ireland could be consulted, 
through her Prime Minister, as the 
Dominions are consulted. The item, 
Treason, would be surely a formal one. 


In any event, the Imperial Parliament 
has never surrendered its technical right 
to legislate for any portion of the King’s 
Dominions, even Canada; and treason, if 
it became formidable, could thus be 
handled at once by an emergency statute. 
With regard to external trade Ireland 
has now no grievance, for she enjoys pre- 
cisely the same facilities as Britain; but 
if she desires her own service of consuls 
or commercial agents abroad, maintained 
at her own expense, presumably there 
would be no objection. The laws of navi- 
gation and of merchant shipping have 
been evolved by Britain after generations 
of experience, and there is obviously a 
convenience in having standards thus ap- 
proved and recognized throughout the 
world. The control of wireless and 
cables, especially the latter, is also a 
matter in which Ireland should recognize 
other interests than her own. On all 
such subjects of negotiation an arrange- 
ment is possible, provided that an ar- 
rangement be desired. And this is true 
of whatever military force is retained in 
Ireland, by no means unprofitably to Ire- 
land’s retail tradesmen. 

The real crux of the problem is Cus- 
toms and Excise or, in a word, finance. 
By a most interesting piece of legal 
drafting the existing Act limits the 
powers of taxation enjoyed by the Two 
Parliaments to those of separate States 
in the American Union. But under the 
settlement, as proposed now, Ireland 
would have complete fiscal autonomy. A 
customs union between herself and Brit- 
ain would be a matter not of compulsion 
but of consent. She will be free to es- 
tablish her own coinage or other cur- 
rency, her own national debt, and her 
own postage stamps. Even if she be 
asked to contribute to Imperial funds, 
which is now uncertain, she might do 
this by accepting a share of the British 
debt and paying it off when and how she 
liked. Ireland will be, of course, very 
unwise if in her zeal for autonomy she 
cuts herself adrift from British credit 
and British markets. But she will have 
the power so to do. Having that power, 
she will recognize, doubtless, that in 
matters like the collection of income tax, 
the payment of old-age pensions, the com- 
pletion of land purchase, and national in- 
surance for sickness and unemployment, 
England has laid foundations which it 
would be folly to upturn. 


One result of fiscal autonomy should 
be noted. If there should be no taxation 
without representation, then surely there 
should be no representation without taxa- 
tion. Under the Act, Ireland is entitled 
to 42 members in the British House of 
Commons, where any day Mr. de Va- 
lera may walk in and take his seat. The 
probabilities are that such representation 
will come to an end. This would mean 
that, for the first time since the Act of 
Union, Britain on her side would really 
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govern herself without the often dis- 
turbing and sometimes balancing factor 
of the Irish members. Not that I would 
here prophesy. Having obtained the 
coveted recognition as spokesman for 
Ireland, Mr. de Valera may be prepared 
for a much more conservative autonomy 
than some of his friends’ utterances 
would indicate. He might even conciliate 
Ulster by recognizing Belfast as capital. 
Indeed, it is by no means certain that, if 
Ulster comes into the scheme, as ap- 
parently she must, she will obtain worse 


terms from de Valera than she was of- 
fered by the Redmonds. What de Valera 
wants at all costs is an Ireland united. 
For a little more unity he would be con- 
tent undoubtedly with a little less in- 
dependence. And, if responsible for or- 
der in Ireland, he would not object prob- 
ably, in the heart of him, to the knowl- 
edge that behind all controversies lies a 
reserve of British influence. 


P. W. WILSON 
American Office, London Daily News 


The Problem of Business with 
Mexico 


AST autumn business took me 
through the entire length of Mexico, 
and in the course of an expedition that 
lasted for months and gave me a clear 
vista of general conditions there, I began 
to see exactly how blind we have been 
and still are in a commercial way. Grad- 
ually the conclusion crystallized that we 
must as a nation wake up promptly to the 
incalculable possibilities of our neighbor. 
And before the diplomats have finished 
their conferences and the respective Gov- 
ernments concluded their red-taped ar- 
rangements, we had better be getting 
ready for a market for practically every 
product, a market so huge, an oppor- 
tunity so lucrative and tempting, that 
when the whole world begins coming in 
to bid and sell, we Americans shall be 
successful because we know. Heretofore 
we have been guessing in part and in part 
ignoring this wonderful outlet for our 
surplus; and when we did in odd mo- 
ments fill an order, we did it in the 
spirit of superciliously conferring a 
favor. That sort of thing does not make 
friends, and as we have reached a point 
of contact with the world and a volume 
of national production at which we must 
sell abroad if we are to live, we had bet- 
ter make friends. 

One instance of wretched policy came 
to my attention last January. It is worth 
citation only because it is typical of un- 
counted similar cases. My informant was 
one of the principals, the sufferer, in fact. 

An order was sent by a Mexican mer- 
chant to an American jobber calling for 
table cutlery and cotton piece-goods. Be- 
cause of credit conditions a draft in full 
accompanied the order. With character- 
istic aplomb the American first deposited 
the draft, and then partly filled the order, 
completely ignoring the request that he 
should state the exact number of threads 
per square inch in the cotton goods to 
comply with the Mexican customs regula- 
tions. He packed the shipment in a 
flimsy, unprotected wooden case. The 
crowning stupidity was his letter advis- 
ing the customer of shipment, admitting 


that the quantities desired had not been 
sent, but stating that the cash balance of 
remittance was being held against future 
orders. He closed with “much apprecia- 
tion of your valued order and trust we 
shall be further favored’’! 

When that case reached the dock at 
Vera Cruz, two thousand watery miles 
away, the stevedores dropped a piano on 
it, the local thieves expertly fished from 
the wreck about half the contents, the 
importer was fined for bringing in goods 
under blank specifications and a wrong 
classification, and another healthy enemy 
for America was “made in U. S. A.” by 
a man who undoubtedly considers himself 
both a good business man and a patriotic 
citizen. 

Another exasperating example was 
that which concerned the biggest depart- 
ment store in Mexico City. A Spanish- 
American salesman, representing a prom- 
inent American cloth weaver (one of the 
largest manufacturers of fine finished 
cloths in the United States, so he in- 
formed me), bid on an initial order for 
approximately fifty thousand pesos’ 
worth of a certain cloth of a certain 
weave and finish and color. The store 
wanted this cloth to be, let us say, since 
I do not recall the exact figure, about 
twenty-nine inches wide. The manufac- 
turer’s looms were set at thirty-four 
inches. The salesman sent a rush cable 
to his house, asking a price on a twenty- 
nine inch width. The house refused the 
order because it did not care to go to the 
insignificant trouble of changing the set 
of its looms to fill an order of that 
amount. So a Scotch house secured the 
first business, the good will of the pur- 
chaser, and the very marked trade ad- 
vantage of the entrée. 

It is of course possible that, in such 
an instance as this, the carelessness and 
indifference of the manufacturer may be 
due to his casual impression of Mexico as 
a land of permanent disorder, instability, 
and bad credit. Thinking thus, and sat- 
isfied to do a domestic business on the 
basis of more or less solid and well- 


known conditions, the manufacturer is 
quite human in not caring whether he 
sells to Mexico or not. But right at that 
point he displays his lack of reason. 
Business is not human! If it is success- 
ful, it is necessarily scientific, systematic 
to the last degree, controlled by the psy- 
chology of mathematics in every detail. 
Sooner or later the thoroughly human 
business man is usually to be found in 
the bankruptcy courts. 


It is of course perfectly true thar 
Mexico is unstable even now. Ever since 
the fall of the Diaz Government, which 
was the only one in her independent his- 
tory which gave the country peace and 
prosperity of a sort—a scant thirty years 
out of more than a century—the entire 
country has teetered on the verge of dis- 
solution. One administration after an- 
other has failed, revolutionists and 
bandits have murdered and sacked when 
and where they pleased, and neither 
Mexican nor alien has had the proverbial 
“Chinaman’s chance.” Last of all the 
real rulers of Mexico, Carranza, the “‘su- 
preme opportunist,” encouraged these 
conditions and made a laughing-stock of 
us on a scale never before realized. In 
his own defense the American business 
man points to this black record of crime 
and treachery and asks how he could be 
expected by anyone with any sense to do 
business under such circumstances. But 
Mexico is in the market to-day for every- 
thing we make and during the past de- 
cade, while disorder has been worse than 
during any other period of Mexican in- 
dependent history, our business with her 
has considerably more than doubled in 
volume; and this is merely the indication 
of a far vaster total inviting our atten- 
tion at this very moment. 

With a Government in Mexico as hope- 
less as all the past ones have proved— 
with the single exception of the Diaz 
régime—it was possible for any general 
of the army to revolt and take his troops 
with him. The reason for the revolt 
does not matter, though it was frequently 
nothing more than a desire on the gen- 
eral’s part to line his pockets. Almost 
his first act was to plunder the crops of 
the nearest peasants to supply food for 
his bravos. The peon, thus despoiled, had 
the option of joining the rebels and 
plundering somebody else or of starving. 
Is there much choice for such a people 
under such conditions? The freebooter’s 
life is gaily careless, his food and lodg- 
ing cost him nothing, occasional skir- 
mishes enliven his routine, and some day 
he may be a general himself, and rich 
—rich! Naturally, when so many of his 
countrymen are armed robbers living off 
the land, the peon who does not wish 
to join them takes his family and secludes 
himself in the wilds. He tills no ground 


where the revolutionists or bandits can 
get at it, he does no work for any em- 
ployer, since that would lay him open 
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to robbery, and he lives as nearly a wild- 
animal life as human being can. 

Last December I passed through hun- 
dreds of miles of territory deserted and 
fallow. The former occupants had fled 
into the jungles. The rivers were silent, 
ominous streams for all their glorious 
fringe of tropical plant and flower. Over 
once-cultivated farms and fields the wild 
luxuriance of tropical growths was fast 
turning homesteads back into impenetra- 
bility and primeval silence, broken only 
by the occasional squawk of a macaw or 
the gruff call of a howling monkey. 

In a word, a peasantry afraid of being 
plundered will not work. Without work 
no business can be carried on. Without 
business to support it no Government can 
live. Consequently Mexico at the begin- 
ning of the Obregon Administration 
needed everything desperately. With the 
first signs of tranquillity promised by 
Sefior Obregon the peones began to ap- 
pear like rabbits peeping from their 
warrens, little clearings magically opened 
up the overgrowth of jungle, moribund 
businesses once more breathed a little, 
murder and rapine ceased in large part, 
and money—gold, not paper—began to 
reach American banks in considerable 


quantities as collateral against pur- 
chases, 

All these things are very definite 
straws in the wind. But our own think- 
ing must not be lopsided. We must re- 
gard our neighbor not as a convenient 
dumping ground, not merely as a tre- 
mendous export market, but—and this 
is, if anything, even more vital—as an 
all but inexhaustible source of supply for 
urgently required imports. Personally, 
I saw the great possibilities in the coffee, 
timber, and fruit enterprises which took 
me into Mexico, The banana interests 
in the State of Tabasco, to cite a single 
instance only, informed the United 
States Consul at Frontera officially that 
they anticipated the banana business 
alone during 1921 would amount at the 
very least to more than double the entire 
total of Frontera’s exports during 1920. 
These men are working on a systematic 
basis, and they, with those others who 
have been and will be honest, patient, en- 
terprising, and courteous, will possess 
the good will of the Mexican agricultur- 
ist, manufacturer, and merchant when 
the clouds have turned inside out and dis- 
closed their silver lining. 

ARTHUR §8. RIGcGs 


Vocational Tyranny 


HERE are many educational meas- 

ures now being debated in the United 
States. To what extent shall education 
be federalized? How can the half-time 
pupil be eliminated and every child re- 
ceive the full day which is his due? 
Where can we get better-trained teachers 
and improved sanitation for our build- 
ings? Whence shall come the money for 
increased salaries? 

Besides questions of machinery, there 
are also questions of policy. The Smith- 
Hughes Bill for Vocational Training is 
an accomplished fact. The States of Ne- 
braska and Michigan have broached the 
abolition of all private schools. Several 
state programmes, as that of Pennsyl- 
vania, lean strongly towards trade-educa- 
tion and away from academic subjects. 
The new citizen-makers would build their 
edifice upon civics, English, and a course 
in general science, buttressed by wood- 
work, domestic science, accounting, and 
stenography. They hold that the ideals 
of citizenship are ignored by colleges and 
universities which call for fifteen units 
of “book-learning,” and that a course 
which is planned exclusively for college 
omits consideration of the eighty-five per 
cent. of children to whom a language 
other than their own will be a closed vol- 
ume, and abstract mathematics a luxuri- 
ous puzzle. It will therefore be possible, 
except in communities of a certain stand- 
ard, to graduate from a high school with 
no algebra, no geometry, and no foreign 
language—ancient or modern. 


But it is well for us to keep our heads 
when we are running down-stream with 
such a strong industrial current. The 
tendency described above does not offer 
sufficient preparation for leadership. 
Everyone who particularizes surrenders 
to the concrete, and in so far ceases to 
possess the vitality of hard thinking and 
of wide survey. The hand is deified at 
the expense of the brain. Why did Lin- 
coln, aiready arrived at ‘mature years, 
spend his evenings in mastering geome- 
try? Because he needed a general prin- 
ciple, a mind-grasping power, from which 
to work out his particular policies. Em- 
erson was right when he declared that 
“the field can not be well seen from with- 
in the field.” For this reason apprentice- 
ship to concrete jobs belongs properly to 
business rather than to education, and 
the utility studies ought not to invade 
more than half the time spent in study 
by any boy or girl. Stenographers must 
spell and express themselves clearly; 
office-boys must reason intelligently; 
merchants must marshal facts and prin- 
ciples of human relationships no less 
than of commodities. And those in pub- 
lic service must be far more cognizant 
than now of the British mind, the Latin- 
American mind. We are now sprawling 
in the presence of world-problems just 
because our education is not thorough 
enough, not well-based upon fundamental 
principles. It is a far simpler thing to 
put together a broken automobile than 
to put through a constructive policy in 


city or State or nation in an assem- 
blage of a dozen differing minds. 


The time has come when vocational 
training has received its full acknowledg- 
ment. Every high school offers a com- 
mercial course. Normal schools have de- 
parted more and more from the college 
level. “Practical Arts” institutions estab- 
lished during the last three years are out 
of proportion to the total, as one can 
gather, for example, on reading the 
Massachusetts State report for 1918 or 
the Missouri report of the Carnegie 
Foundation (Bulletin No. 14). These 
movements are deserving of approval, if 
only they do not swallow up the funda- 
mentals of mind-training. Even the im- 
migrant, as Mr. Thompson, of Boston, 
has clearly shown, is in greater need of 
simple schooling than of business exploi- 
tation. Mr. Schwab has stated that he 
desires yourg men to enter his shops 
with a knowledge of languages, mathe- 
matics, and history; he himself will see 
to it that they learn their trade. 

As Americans can take a leaf from 
England in her coéperation of state with 
business, so we can borrow some of her 
recent educational ideas. Her Board- 
Schools are widening, her Public Schools 
are Lroadening, and her whole scheme of 
training is making for longer continuity 
and advanced knowledge. Even the 
Workmen’s Education Association is 
hand in hand with Oxford. Englishmen 
see clearly that in these days of con- 
certed effort leadership and the subjects 
that produce leadership are vital. Ger- 
many lost the war because her populace, 
confronted with spontaneous opposition, 
could only fall back on the routine train- 
ing of the Realschule and lacked the 
thinking power to be a real nation. 

America has too much at stake in gov- 
ernment, business, science, literature, 
and philosophy to lower the standard of 
education. Geometry and grammar are 
not everything; but neither are the plane, 
the saw, and the saucepan. We forget 
that our pioneer ancestors were great be- 
cause, with the daily grind ever staring 
them in the face, they added to these 
necessary articles the imperishable tools 
of the mind. We are alert enough, ob- 
servant enough—a people of splendid 
possibilities and accomplishments whose 
present inclination is too much against 
hard thinking and too much “movie- 
minded.” 

The connection is clear. We can not 
make the most of our national opportu- 
nities if we arrange our foreign-language 
study in high schools so that only five 
per cent. of the total pupils choose to 
study it; we can not build good bridges 
if our future engineers reduce their 
mathematics from four years to one. We 
can not understand government if we are 
not familiar with the governments of 
other nations—past and present. Nor 
can we recruit leaders from a fourth- 
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year high school course such as this: 

Commercial English 

Civics 

Shorthand, 

Book-keeping " 

Commercial Law and Geography 

Music 

Let us not preach democracy in educa- 
tion and at the same time deny the gen- 
eral opportunity for distinction—which 
is a feature of the best democracy. Let 
us see that all our boys and girls study a 
language other than their own—whether 
Latin or French or Spanish—and enough 
algebra and geometry to make them able 
to reason. Let them get a love for the 
best that has been said in their own lan- 
guage. There are plenty of hours in a 
high-school curriculum for the plane and 
the saw and the saucepan, too. If they 
are denied such an opportunity, the pri- 
vate school will carry the whole burden 
of real education, and there will be two 
castes in America—those who use their 
hands, and those who use their heads. 
From this contingency may we be de- 
livered ! 
RICHARD M. GUMMERE 

Headmaster, The William Penn Charter 

School, Philadelphia 


Correspondence 


Forestry and Free Lumber 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
A leading editorial in The Weekly 
Review of July 9 declares: 


In the interest of the public lumber ought to 

be on the free list, both because of the crying 
need of cheap lumber at the present time to 
help the housing situation and because of the 
equally crying need for our whole future of 
preserving our timber. 
The latter part of this statement is an 
argument to the effect that the admis- 
sion of Canadian lumber to our markets 
will, to a corresponding extent, save our 
own forests. This argument, which ap- 
pears quite logical on the face of it, is, 
as a matter of fact, not based on sound 
principles of constructive forestry. 

In a letter of March 10, 1909, to Ser- 
eno Payne the then Chief Forester, Gif- 
ford Pinchot said :— 


If the tariff on lumber were to be removed, 
it would be done, I take it, for one or both of 
two purposes—cither to reduce the price to the 
consumer or to preserve our forests. In my 
knowledge it would accomplish neither. 

I am unable to see how free lumber will 
promote forestry. Low prices for lumber un- 
questionably increase waste. If the removal of 
the tariff had any effect on work in the woods, 
it would be to displace the lower grades of 
lumber now cut by our own mills, which must 
be either logged or left in the woods when the 
high grades are taken out, and to that extent 
it would increase the woods waste in this coun- 
try. In other words, the drain upon our forests 
could not be relieved by allowing the Canadian 
lumber to-come in free. 


Dr. C. A. Schenck of the Biltmore For- 


estry College said in 1911 (62nd Con- 
gress, First Session, S. Document 56, 
pp. 797 and 845): 


President Taft forgets that no civilized coun- 
try, nowadays, practices conservative forestry 
with the door to importation wide open. A 
country desirous to establish conservative 
forestry must protect it. American forestry 
and free lumber are incompatible. 

NOEL SARGENT 

New York, July 11 


The Fight Against 
Prohibition 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

It is indeed well worth while to find 
a paper that is not subsidized by the 
prohibitionists, and which will honestly 
and courageously discuss the demerits of 
the question. The number of periodicals 
which have the honesty and courage to 
disagree with Prohibition autocracy is 
amazingly small. Have they all been 
subsidized? As it appears to be one of 
our national pastimes to institute in- 
vestigations, why not investigate the 
source and use of the Prohibition 
finances? 

I have been an American since 1620. 
My ancestors fought in the Colonial Wars 
and the Revolution. Personally, I was 
on the Mexican Border Patrol, and a 
Captain in the American Expeditionary 
Forces, when we fought to “keep the 
World Safe for Democracy” (God save 
the mark), to find, on returning home, a 
worse autocracy in America than the 
Kaiser ever dared attempt. 

For the sake of our country, its Con- 
stitution and ideals, keep up the good 
fight to make this once more “the Land 
of the Free.” 

JOHN CLEVES SHORT 

Heidelberg, Ky., June 10 


An Exaggerated Report of 
Death 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In certain literary quarters of the day 
the slogan runs: “‘Victorianism is dead!” 
As in the case of immortal old Marley, 
there can be no doubt whatever about 
that. The register of burial has been 
signed by the intellectuals, the column- 
ists, the psycho-analysts, and the writers 
of free verse. Bernard Shaw has signed 
it. And Shaw’s name is good on 
Olympus for anything he chooses to put 
his hand to. 

Nevertheless, like a premature report 
of Mark Twain’s death, the slogan ex- 
aggerates grossly. The much-thumbed 
works of Thackeray, Eliot, Meredith, 
Hardy, Dickens, Browning, Hazlitt, 
Stevenson, Hunt, Pater, Huxley, Darwin, 
Tennyson, Arnold, Newman still bring 
pleasure to those persistent evening 
readers whose attitude is cordial rather 
than defiant. New schools of poetry, new 


doctrines of realism and naturalism, new 
variations on the familiar theme of psy- 
chology, come, roar, and die. Fashion- 
able literary revolutionists whittle their 
pencils and proceed editorially to shatter- 
ing the household gods. But the world 
has not yet relinquished them. Indeed, 
many a long day will pass before litera- 
ture in English again boasts such various 
and brilliant talents at work simultane- 
ously on novels, poems, and essays. 


Just what peculiarities of Victorian- 
ism irritate the modern savants one has 
difficulty in determining. ‘We might, if 
we dared, put a . . question to our 
revolters,” writes Professor Grandgent: 
“*Are you revolting against anything in 
particular, or are you just revolting?’ 
Many of them, I suspect, would be at a 
loss for an answer; after a moment’s 
cogitation, however, they would doubt- 
less reply that they were revolting 
against the Victorian age.” Indeed, in 
its common usage “Victorianism” no 
longer suggests a period of great literary 
artists. It connotes the prude, the soft- 
handed, the ingenuous, the hypocrite, the 
worshiper of quaint moralities. George 
Gissing’s “A Life’s Morning,” I fancy, 
epitomizes these commonly despised traits 
of Victorianism. With tight-lipped sanc- 
timoniousness the characters in it devote 
a lifetime to avoiding even the semblance 
of unconventionality. Wilfred refers to 
his nieces’ governess, with whom he is 
in love, as “Miss Hood’; and when at 
length his passion compels him to fling 
propriety madly to the winds and mur- 
mur the one word “Emily,” both recog- 
nize this crumbling of barriers as a pro- 
posal of marriage. A grieved father and 
a shocked aunt give every promise of 
raising the devil over Wilfred’s impetu- 
osity. But they do not. Honest expres- 
sion of pain and pleasure, anger or joy, 
fires the blood of these diaphanous crea- 
tures, flushes their cheeks—but no hasty, 
unmodulated, intimate word escapes 
their lips. Yet George Gissing in his 
squalid lodgings stretched withal a broad 
canvas and filled it with lively designs. 
However stilted the dialogue appears to- 
day, however drab the constant repres- 
sion of emotions, however silly Miss 
Hood’s voluntary sacrifice may seem, the 
story moves with extraordinary power. 

And what about our modern novelists? 
They have discovered that the world is 
not what it should be. They have be- 
come sociologists, and concern them- 
selves with cases and treatments. Awak- 
ening with a nervous start to the per- 
vading insouciance of human nature 
they dawdle over that theme in scientific 
study which bears but faint trace of 
novel-writing. Meanwhile, their charac- 
ters dwindle in size and humanity. Who 
does not know George Warrington, Dr. 
Lydgate, Becky Sharp, Willoughby? Liv- 
ing, fleshly human beings, portrayed at 
full length, they are as real as though 
they lived just round the corner. Our 
doctor-novelists have little time for such 
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routine. The nervous automatons who 
spout Mr. Wells’s social panaceas squeak 
when they twist their heads. And plots 
are becoming incidents. Sinclair Lewis’s 
“Main Street” has kept the presses turn- 
ing since the book first appeared. Readers 
everywhere have immediately recognized 
in it their neighbors, perhaps them- 
selves; Main Street, as the reviewers 
say, runs through every city however 
small. Mr. Lewis has indeed written a 
work of brilliant reporting; with a 
wealth of significant episodes and emo- 
tions he has sketched a familiar com- 
munity accurately. But just as his style 
is slovenly and sloppy, so is his novel 
wanting in the story element. Mr. Lewis 
is not creative. The claquers submit that 
the novel is true. Is this enough? Are 
not the figures of the weekly bank clear- 
ings true? 

If James Branch Cabell has not lost 
confidence in the world, it is because he 
never had strong faith in its casual mani- 
festations. He may write cynically 
(even Victorians had recourse to cyni- 
cism) but he writes uncommonly well. In 
such rococo work as “Figures of Earth,” 
with its highest wisdom of “fine feathers 
make fine birds,” his style entertains 
while it mortally wounds. No con- 
temporary novelist in America matches 
the literary skill and sophistication of 
Mr. Cabell. But Manuel’s picaresque 
adventures “following after his own 
thinking and his own desire” are small 
beer as bits of novel-writing. Indeed, 
except in the works of Edith Wharton, 
Leonard Merrick, Archibald Marshall, 
Joseph Hergesheimer, and some con- 
spicuous others, the art of story-telling 
has been blurred in the dusty welter of 
sociological speculation. 

Enough. The king is dead: Long live 
the King! Off with the old; on with the 
new! Contemporary Dick Minims wipe 
their pens on their frowsy hair and 
roll up a manuscript bulky enough to 
choke a printer’s alley. Pulp trees are 
ground in whirring stones; grotesque 
linotype machines spit hot slugs; presses 
roar and rumble—and a silly crowd sits 
up late to read the quarrelsome screeds. 
But “The Mill on the Floss,” “The 
Egoist,’’ “Pendennis,” “David Copper- 
field,” ‘“‘The Ring and the Book,” ‘Liber 
Amoris,” and even “The Rise of Silas 
Lapham,” smile benignantly on the shelf. 

J. BROOKS ATKINSON 

Cambridge, Mass., June 24 


The Effect on the Coming 
Generation 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

To one who sees “the other side of 
the shield,” these queries come, after 
reading in The Weekly Review of July 
9, Beverley Nichols’ pean on “The 
Emancipation of English Women’: 

1. What is the relative value to Brit- 
ain of the parliamentary work of a Lady 


Astor to that of the bringing up of her 
children? One can not be carried with- 
out cost to the other. 

2. To what extent can the exodus of 
women from the home into political, 
professional, and business life be car- 
ried, without detriment to coming gen- 
erations? 

3. What part did the similar “eman- 
cipation” of women play in the decline 
and fall of former civilizations? 

KATHARINE T. BALCH 

Milton, Mass., July 14 


Army Americanization 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


Few people even among the ranks of 
our educators realize that the most prac- 
tical schools for the Americanization of 
the foreign-born young men and the na- 
tive-born illiterates are conducted by the 
United States Army at Recruit Educa- 
tional Centres in several camps, the best 
known of which is the centre at Camp 
Dix, New Jersey. 

The foreign-born children find a place 
in our schools, but the foreign-born 
young men from eighteen to thirty, who 
form the mass of our labor and are usually 
free of family ties, find little encourage- 
ment to learn English and often take 
an easy refuge among their native col- 
onies, where they often fall a prey to 
agitators or crime. Thanks to a change 
in the Army enlistment law such men 
are now induced to enter the Army, 
which gives them a good working knowl- 
edge of English, civics, and arithmetic, 
as well as drill, medical care, and pay. 

When enlisted, these men are sent to 
schools such as the one at Camp Dix, 
where a corps of over twenty college- 
bred teachers employ their time in in- 
structing the recruits, who in a recent 
enrollment of 1,800 represented over 
sixty nationalities. 

While the recruit is still in the deten- 
tion camp, where he goes on his arrival, 
he is examined to determine his mental 
capacity, and upon his release from de- 
tention he is placed in school in the grade 
which his showing on the test has deter- 
mined. He is also assigned to a com- 
pany at the same time. Non-English 
speaking foreigners are placed in a 
special class, where they are kept until 
they can understand simple English 
when it is spoken to them. 

The school is divided into six grades 
which correspond roughly to those in a 
civilian grammar school. The course of 
instruction covers six months; the re- 
cruit goes to school two periods a day 
of one and a half hours each, five days 
a week. Class-room work alternates with 
military drill, and certain periods each 
week are devoted to regular instruction 
in singing, which is a great help to the 
attainment of proper pronunciation as 
well as a valuable aid to good morale. 


The greatest difficulty was experienced 
in obtaining proper text books for these 
recruit schools, as it was found that 
none of the books in vogue in civilian 
schools aroused any interest among the 
students, in fact grade readers and the 
like aroused only resentment. For it 
must be remembered that most of the 
men under instruction have seen much 
of the world and have a large fund of 
practical experience to draw upon. The 
text-book difficulty was accordingly met 
by the creation of a series of six care- 
fully graded readers, containing short 
stories about great Americans, their 
times, and their place in the upbuilding 
of the nation. One book of the series 
also deals with the great men of the 
more important European countries from 
which we draw immigrants and also with 
the struggles of the new arrivals in their 
adopted country. 

Other class instruction is given in 
simple grammatical forms, frequent 
practice in writing from models, and 
without, until in the higher grades a 
student can compose an original letter. 
Many of these letters are most frank in 
their comment on life in general and 
America in particular, but I have never 
seen one that did not show gratitude for 
the instruction. 

Outside of school hours the time on 
duty is devoted to drill, fatigue, and 
other details which teach the recruit self- 
reliance and obedience to authority. 
Many learn at the Centre the importance 
of cleanliness and a proper pride in per- 
sonal appearance. Indeed, the drills and 
the parades have been the subject of en- 
thusiastic comment by both military and 
civilian spectators, for a more soldierly 
aggregation would be hard to find even 
among military organizations that have 
the benefit of long established tradition 
to uphold them. 

An ample service-hut is maintained, 
where reading and writing may be done 
and where frequent motion picture shows 
and original entertainments make enjoy- 
able the leisure hours of the recruits. 
Sunday the hut is used for religious serv- 
ices which are in charge of the recruit 
chaplain, who is very popular with the 
men because he does good principally 
by action and understands his men thor- 
oughly. 

Most of the foreigners who have come 
under my observation felt that Ameri- 
cans were hostile to them and had ex- 
ploited them. They, as well as the South- 
ern boys, show need principally of sane 
leadership and practical instruction in 
citizenship. A sympathetic but not senti- 
mental interest in the problems that con- 
front these new citizens will make them 
loyal and proud Americans, where flag- 
waving and the formation of long-named 
societies merely to discuss their prob- 
lem will fail, for like all people they 
profit more by actions than by words. 

A. 8S. JEWETT 

Camp Diz, R. E. C., N. J. 
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New Books and Old 
Books of the Week 


Tue American Novet, by Carl Van 

Doren. Macmillan. 

Excellent brief criticism of 
American prose fiction, dwelling 
chiefly on Cooper, Hawthorne, 
Howells, Mark Twain, and Henry 
James. 





Cottectep Paropies, by J. C. Squire. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 

Parodies of plays, of poems, of 
book-reviews, and even of political 
orations. 

Tur Car THat Went Aproap, by Albert 
3igelow Paine. Harper. 

Motor trip, before the war, in 
France and Switzerland. Illustra- 
tions by Walter Hale. 

Setectep Poems, by William Butler 
Yeats. Macmillan. 

Contains his short and some of 
his longer poems, as well as two 
plays. 











ETECTIVE stories, especially stories 
about “private, consulting detective 
agents,” are things at which fanatics like 
myself look askance. We are too fussy, 
too difficult to please, we are waiting for 
the promised reappearance of the King 
of them all. How has he been doing with 
his bee-keeping on the Suffolk Downs, 
and how is his rheumatism? Ah, for the 
days when he knocked down (twice run- 
ning) the man who stole the Naval 
Treaty ! 

But the whimsical, slightly humorous 
detective story may be done—by Mr. J. 
Storer Clouston, for instance—very much 
to our taste. As in, for instance, “Car- 
rington’s Cases” (Blackwood). Some 
American publisher will bring it out 
here, without doubt. The first story, “A 
Medical Crime,” is a gem, and “Coin- 
cidence” is a pretty tangle. 


In the nature of things, it must be 
more than twenty-six or twenty-seven 
years ago that Stevenson wrote to Will- 
iam Butler Yeats that Yeats’s “The Lake 
Isle of Innisfree” had taken the place in 
his affections once held by certain stanzas 
of Meredith’s “Love in the Valley.” The 
poems in the present volume, “Selected 
Poems” (Macmillan), by Mr. Yeats, 
range in time from 1885 to the present. 
And the shorter poems, especially, are 
full of mystical, haunting beauty. The 
two plays in the book are “The Land of 
Heart’s Desire’ and “The Countess 
Cathleen.” The former was first played 
in 1891, and was revived in America by 
Mrs. Le Moyne in 1901. Why would not 
this fairy tale, of the Land 
“Where nobody gets old and crafty and 

wise, 


Where nobody gets old and godly and 
grave, 

Where nobody gets old and bitter of 
tongue,” 

why would it not charm audiences as 
much to-day as it did then? 


Here are two books rather bulky ‘to 
carry away in your bag, but certainly 
good to read at home. The first is “An 
Etymological Dictionary of Modern Eng- 
lish” (Dutton), by Ernest Weekly, 
author of two or three other fascinating 
works—“The Romance of Words,” “The 
Romance of Names,” etc. 

For anybody who makes the classic cb- 
jection which the old lady made against 
reading a dictionary, that the stories are 
too short, or for anybody who thinks it 
pedantic to read a dictionary at all, my 
other suggestion is another big, but not 
heavy, book—‘Representative Plays by 
American Dramatists” (Dutton), Vol- 
ume III, 1856-1911, edited with introduc- 
tions by Montrose J. Moses. This ranges 
from “Rip Van Winkle” to “The New 
York Idea,” and the only regret I feel 
is that I can not sit down with it and 
read at least half of the plays straight 
through. 


The chapters in Mr. Van Doren’s “The 
American Novel” (Macmillan), in which 
he undertakes to discuss a dozen or more 
writers, naturally partake more of the 
nature of a catalogue and are less con- 
tinuously readable than such a chapter as 
that on Mark Twain, for instance, or that 
on Henry James. The book seems to me 
sincere and interesting critical work, dis- 
passionate but alive, modern in its spirit 
but never impudent nor merely smart. It 
is a thorough pleasure to read a book 
which discards old formule of reverence 
without merely indulging in abuse. The 
critic never forgets that he is consider- 
ing a form of art, and that it is not his 
duty to award praise or blame according 
to the politics of the author he happens to 
discuss. 

“Collected Parodies’ (Hodder & 
Stoughton), by J. C. Squire, will, I sup- 
pose, be published in this country. The 
poorest parodies afford me some amuse- 
ment, but many of these are of the first 
order. It is hard, now, to be entertained 
by a parody of Maeterlinck’s plays, be- 
cause everybody has been doing it for 
twenty years, but the skit on Galsworthy 
in this volume is excellent. The verses 
showing how Gray might have written 
“Spoon River Anthology” are made avail- 
able now in full, and they are a treat. 
The mimicry of the ponderous book re- 
views is a little ponderous itself, but 
“The Turkey Carpet” or “See How Many 
Authors J Can Mention” is beyond 
praise. 


F. Schuyler Mathews’ “The Book of 
Birds for Young People” (Putnam) is 
written in a popular and conversational 


style, but is intended by the author for 
anybody who may be interested in birds. 
Only persons like Lord George tfell, the 
hero of Max Beerbohm’s “Happy Hypo- 
crite,” who boasted that he had not seen 
a buttercup for twenty years, and may be 
taken as the type of nature-hater, should 
fail to enjoy it. It is well illustrated in 
color and in black and white. 


On what he calls “Anemia in the 
Bookshop,” Professor Holmes Smith of 
Washington University writes to me: 


In the old days one of the pleasures of the 
artistic-eyed on entering a bookshop was the 
welcoming glow of color afforded by the backs 
of real bindings. True enough, the colors ran 
as they do still, especially for art books, to 
greens of a sagey hue, but there were always 
enough blues and purples and reds and yel- 
lows to give a medley, with occasional blacks 
to hold the color scheme down to earth. 

To-day, this cheerful glow has quite vanished 
underneath the universal paper coverings which, 
however gaily colored their face designs may 
be, invariably present pale yellow backs to 
book patrons. So that the present bookshop 
interior is but a wan straw-colored ghost of its 
former living self; and if the shelves are 
painted white, as they often are, the pallor is 
still further funerealized. Our up-to-date 
bookshops have nearly as little character as 
our shoe stores with their interminable rows 
of white labeled boxes. One might think that 
publishers had taken lessons in protective col- 
oring. Under these washed-out uniforms their 
books lose their individuality as most of us 
did who joined the Home Guard. 

Could not this anemic condition of the book- 
shop be remedied by having the backs of the 
wrappers printed in richer and more varied 
hues, not forgetting the value of blacks in such 
combinations ? 

Of course, we could ask the sellers to strip 
off these pale peignoirs from the books and 
let their colors stand revealed, but there is cer- 
tainly a grateful advantage to the buyer in 
being able to carry home a clean copy of a new 
or a favorite author, and in realizing that if it 
is to be soiled, the soiling will be his own. So 
let us keep these protective uniforms but let 
them be more gaily embroidered. 

This is a practical age, and we no longer 
care for mere looks, so perhaps this appeal will 
fail. But stay! Might not the book business 
benefit by the psychological effect? Might not 
the restored splendor excite a more generous 
reflection in our bookish hearts? Might we 
not buy more books a week? Anyway, the 
extra ink bill could be charged, as usual, to the 
ultimate consumer. 


The persistent straw-colored or white 
book-jackets are certainly tiresome. I 
find the following methods useful to de- 
feat them: (a) I go often to second-hand 
book-shops; (b) take the jacket off a new 
book as soon as I have any trace of legal 
right of ownership; (c) spend only 50 
per cent. of my time among the novels— 
perhaps less; they are more addicted to 
jackets than other books; (d) look at 
books published by Alfred A. Knopf. I 
do not mean that they are superior to all 
others in a literary sense, but their bind- 
ings, tops, and often their jackets are 
pleasantly polychromatic; (e) look in at 
the radical book-shops in Greenwich 
Village, their futurist paintings and 
batiks make a perfect hullabaloo of color. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


Everybody Writes on 
Russia 


Russxki Opyt (The Russian Experiment). By 
Peter Ryss. Paris: Société d’éditions 
“Sever.” In Russian. 

Tue Botsuevik ApventurE. By John Pollock. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 
THe Wortp SIGNIFICANCE OF THE RussIAN 
Revo.ution. By George Pitt-Rivers. Ox- 
ford: Basil Blackwell. New York: The 

3eckwith Company. 

THe Groping Giant. By William Adams 
Brown, Jr. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 

SKETCHES oF Soviet Russia. By John Varney. 


New York: Nicholas L. Brown. 

Tue RusstAn Workers’ Repusiic. By Henry 
Noel Brailsford. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

Tue Crisis 1x Russia. By Arthur Ransome. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. 


Tue Rvusstan Botsuevik Revotution. By 
Edward Alsworth Ross. New York: The 
Century Company. 


N some ways the volume by Mr. Ryss 

is the most suggestive and and in- 
formative work that has yet appeared on 
the Russian Revolution and it is a pity 
that it is not available to readers in 
English. It does not attempt a detailed 
critical history of the events of the Rev- 
olution, for the author wisely notes that 
this is a task that can be performed only 
in the future with the aid of primary 
material not now available. The great 
service which Mr. Ryss renders is in 
setting forth the psychological and social 
background of the successive stages in 
the Revolution and the political parties 
and movements concerned. In doing so 
it displays a realism, common sense, and 
sympathetic understanding of his own 
people in striking contrast to most of 
those who have written on the Revolu- 
tion. The book deserves an extended 
analysis quite beyond the limits of the 
present brief review. One or two salient 
points, however, may be noted. 

In the parties and party movements 
involved in the Revolution may be traced 
the same struggle between Slavophiles 
and Westerners that runs through 
earlier Russian thought. So the Bol- 
sheviks, under the guidance of Lenin, 
who grasped any means at hand to at- 
tain power, professed Marxian Socialism, 
but were in reality imbued with the idea 
that they were founding a new order in 
Russia which would bring its own mes- 
sage to the rest of the world. They did 
only lip service to Marx and sought to 
impose their own leadership with their 
own ideas upon a world revolution fo- 
mented by themselves. Another point of 
interest which the author makes very 
clear is that the Bolsheviks on coming 
to power had no worked-out plan or defi- 


nite programme of Communist organiza- 
tion and operation, but were opportunists 
pure and simple, shifting from day to 
day to meet emergencies and to retain 
power. This point makes clear much of 
the tactics of concession and tergiversa- 
tion to be noted in Soviet policy at the 
present time. Perhaps the most valuable 
thing in Mr. Ryss’s book is his sane 
analysis of the psychology of the Rus- 
sian peasant and his relation to the dif- 
ferent phases of the Revolution. 

Although the experiences related by 
Mr. Pollock are those of two years ago 
and so deal with the earlier phases of 
the Bolshevist régime, their variety and 
objectivity and the simple directness with 
which they are written enable one to 
visualize life in Sovietdom clearly. Since 
he spoke Russian fluently and came in 
contact with all sorts and conditions of 
people, including the terrible Extraor- 
dinary Commission, his recital is of real 
value, and his thrilling personal adven- 
tures add a fascinating touch of romance. 
Where he generalizes on matters outside 
his personal observation he is on weaker 
ground and his detestation of the Bol- 
sheviks sometimes leads him to accept 
reports of doubtful authenticity. 

Mr. Pitt-Rivers suffers from the ob- 
session that the Revolution and Bol- 
shevist triumph in Russia, with the re- 
sultant ruin and chaos, may be traced 
to a sinister Jewish plot. This obses- 
sion obscures, and detracts from, a study 
that otherwise makes some thoughtful 
contributions to the examination of the 
trend of events in Russia. What he does 
make clear is that the “International- 
Communistic-Futuristic-Sadistic move- 
ment, vaguely called Bolshevism,” is the 
work of neurotic and psychopathic sub- 
jects who naturally drift together and 
who emerge and come into their own 
under revolutionary conditions. Much 
light will be thrown upon the nature 
and course of the Russian Revolution 
when expert psychiatrists shall have had 
an opportunity to study its leaders, as 
well as their sympathizers in this and 
other countries. Of greater interest than 
Mr. Pitt-Rivers’ booklet itself is the in- 
troduction by Dr. Oscar Levy. The latter, 
while disproving the main thesis of the 
author, frankly recognizes the facts ad- 
duced concerning the part played by Jews 
in the Bolshevist and other revolutionary 
movements and the dangers that threaten 
Jewry from some of its unworthy or mis- 
guided members. The lofty tone, the 
patient tolerance, and the noble spirit 
displayed by Dr. Levy in his prefatory 
letter constitute a ringing answer to the 
spirit of anti-Semitism. 

“The Groping Giant” is a really valu- 
able contribution to the descriptive 
literature of revolutionary Russia. The 
author acknowledges frankly his limita- 
tions of experience and gives the per- 
sonal impressions of a keen and intelli- 


gent observer. The result is a series of 
pictures that reproduce vividly the 
atmosphere of various phases of the 
Revolution and the characteristics of the 
classes concerned. It is extremely well 
written. 

It is fortunate that Mr. John Varney 
has inserted in his volume on “Sketches 
of Soviet Russia,” as a sort of intro- 
duction, an incoherent war-time essay of 
his entitled “Sterility,” for this gives a 
clue to the mental processes by which 
he evaluated the revolutionary situation 
and conditions in which he found him- 
self as a Y. M. C. A. man in Bolshevik 
Russia. Possibly some of his rambling 
observations may have objective value, 
but his school-boy lucubrations, some- 
times in story form and sometimes in 
hypothetical dialogue, are tedious and 
sterile to the last degree. 

Brailsford’s sympathetic attitude to- 
ward the Bolshevik experiment is well 
known. He is a typical example of the 
unquiet, intellectual humanitarian in 
profession, who is in a state of pessimis- 
tic depression over the defects and fail- 
ures of the present social order and hopes 
that the uplifters of Moscow may bring 
in the dawn of a brighter day. His 
salient characteristic is the will to be- 
lieve. He spent two months in Sovdepia 
last autumn and sympathetically ob- 
served what his hosts showed him in 
Moscow and in the unusually fortunate 
city of Vladimir. His descriptions of the 
educational and welfare activities of the 
Communists—the alleged bright spots in 
the dark picture of political tyranny and 
economic ruin—remind us of the farmer 
feeding his horse on sawdust. Brailsford 
helps to supply the green goggles, his 
hosts take care of the blinders. And the 
pity of it all! If the dead hand of Com- 
munism were removed from industry and 
agriculture, it would not be necessary to 
fool the people with a mirage of culture 
and public welfare. The inadvertent ad- 
missions of the book are more significant 
than its positive statements, especially 
the admission of the moral degradation 
resulting from terroristic rule. 

Ransome is as strong a supporter of 
the Bolsehviks as Brailsford, but far less 
honest. His white-washing effort of 
“Russia in 1919,” which abounded in 
absurd misstatements and obvious con- 
tradictions, is now followed by an ac- 
count of a visit in 1920, in which he 
draws a quite different picture. He can 
not conceal the progressive economic 
breakdown, but seeks to shift the blame 
from the Bolsheviks to the civil war 
and blockade, as is customary among Bol- 
shevist apologists. It is a book to 
awaken the ironical laughter of anyone 
at all acquainted with the facts of Rus- 
sian industry and agriculture. One quo- 
tation is sufficient to characterize the 
book. “I asked if Kolchak had damaged 
the platinum mines.” Now platinum is 
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obtained from the sand and gravel 
dredged from the bottom of some little 
rivers in the Ural region. Picture any- 
body damaging such “mines.” Inci- 
dentally, the total annual production of 
platinum, upon the world monopoly of 
which optimistic hopes of trade are 
based, is at best only about $20,000,000. 
The author has recently returned from 
still another tour of inspection and may 
be expected to foist another volume of 
misinformation upon a_ long-suffering 
public, this time with a view to creat- 
ing the impression that Lenin and his as- 
socates have seen the error of their ways 
and have modified their system into 
something moderate and workable. The 
Muscovite leaders should employ a more 
competent propagandist if they expect 
results justifying the outlay. 


It is difficult to write in terms of mod- 
eration of so bad a book as that compiled 
by Professor Ross. The author does not 
speak Russian and has not the slightest 
acquaintance with Russia and its people. 
He bases some broad and ludicrous gen- 
eralizations on two brief trips during 
which his superficial observations were 
colored by a bias of parlor radicalism 
that suggests a psycho-pathological ex- 
planation. 


The present volume is obviously made 
up of two very different kinds of ma- 
terial, for only one of which Professor 
Ross himself is responsible. Certain 
chapters consist of superficial generaliza- 
tions on the Russian people, government, 
economics, and politics. While these are 
full of misrepresentation, misstatement, 
and false emphasis, they are decidedly 
naive and probably sincere. The rest of 
the book shows evidence of a scholarship, 
albeit perverse and dishonest, intended 
to give the impression of a serious his- 
torical study of the Revolution which 
should justify the conduct of the Bol- 
sheviki and exonerate them from the 
charges brought against them. All of 
this shows a handicraft and acquaintance 
with Russian quite beyond Professor 
Ross, and one may venture a shrewd 
guess that it is the work of Alexander 
Gumberg, notorious Bolshevist sym- 
pathizer and brother of Zorin, formerly 
Trotsky’s secretary and later Bolshevik 
Commissar of Posts and Telegraphs. 
Gumberg will be remembered as the man 
who acted as Raymond Robins’ inter- 
preter, and who in that capacity so 
cleverly filled that superficial and ego- 
centric individual with the ideas which 
he afterwards expounded eloquently in 
America. Gumberg is also believed to 
have furnished William Hard with the 
material for the series of misleading pro- 
Bolshevist articles which he wrote for 
the New Republic. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that “The Russian Bolshevik Rev- 
olution” will not be taken seriously. 


JEROME LANDFIELD 


Athenian Tragedy 


ATHENIAN Tracepy—A Stupy rn Popurar 
Art. By Thomas Dwight Goodell. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 

HE late Professor Thomas Dwight 

Goodell’s little volume does not pro- 
fess to be a work of erudition, but it in- 
spires respect as the embodiment of the 
serious thought of a life-long student of 
the subject. It deals rather with general 
ideas than with the concrete detail pre- 
sented in the books of Professor Flick- 
inger and Professor Gilbert Norwood, 
and for this reason has been praised per- 


haps excessively by Professor Brander 
Matthews. 


The first chapter is almost wholly 
speculative philosophy of art. The sec- 
ond chapter treats, with modern ex- 
amples, of the well-worn theme of the 
part of conditions and conventions in all 
art and especially in the drama. Chapter 
three applies these considerations to 
Greek tragedy with a slight sketch of 
its history based mainly on Aristotle. 
“The conventions of Attic tragedy” (IV) 
is a thoughtful discussion of some of the 
differences between the Greek and the 
modern stage. “External form” (V) 
takes up the division into acts, the réle 
of the chorus, the number of actors, the 
stage problem, and similar topics. “Story 
and plot” (VI) and “stories and plots” 
(VII) examine both the theory and the 
practice of the Athenian dramatists. Pro- 
fessor Goodell defends Brunetiére’s 
“law of conflict” in the drama against 
Mr. Archer’s misapprehension of it in re- 
lation to the Oedipus and the Agamem- 
non. He discusses Freytag’s definition 
of the dramatic as not conflict, but the 
growth of an action and its effect on 
the soul. And he shows in the typical 
cases of Euripides’ Iphigeneia among the 
Taurians and Sophocles’ Oedipus the 
King the way in which the Greek poets 
“invented” and used their plots. ‘“In- 
ternal form” (VIII) returns to the ques- 
tion of acts and the Aristotelian subdi- 
visions of the play, which is illustrated 
by an analysis of the Medea. “Aeschylus 
and character drawing” (IX) maintains 
that Aeschylus (and even Homer) did 
portray character in real personalities 
and not merely in vague conventional 
types. In “Sophocles and the drama of 
character” (X) the chief point is that 
Sophocles achieved so far as it was pos- 
sible within the limits of Greek tragedy 
what Aeschylus did not attempt, the por- 
trayal of the development of character. 
“In every Sophoclean play at least one 
character exhibits a change, the result 
of action.” 


The last and longest chapter, “Euri- 
pides and new aims” is not a fresh plea 
in the still open case of Euripides, but 
a discussion and temperate estimate of 
some of the ideas put forward by recent 
participants in the controversy. “Euri- 


pides paints not character, still less 
growth of character, but mood.” From 
him only we get plays that do not ex- 
emplify the law of conflict. There is no 
conflict of wills in the Trojan Women 
—it is a succession of pathetic episodes. 
The so-called riddle of the Bacchae is a 
modern invention. Sceptical propaganda 
can not have been with Euripides a lead- 
ing motive as Verrall and Nestle fancy. 
It was at the most an incident of his 
main purpose—to portray effectively the 
life which he saw. We must not look to 
Euripides for an harmonious and con- 
sistent view of life and many of his 
plays lack even unity of action. But they 
contain single scenes of great beauty. 
“And a dramatist who could now make 
scenes as good would be no less acclaimed 
on the modern stage.” All this is emi- 
nently sane and true. But the reader of 
to-day will require the interest of para- 
dox, romantic sentiment, or witty par- 
tisanship to engage his attention for so 
old a theme. 


Statesman, Scholar, 
Philosopher 


Essays SPECULATIVE AND PoriticaL. By the 
Rt. Hon. Arthur James Balfour. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 
HATEVER else may be said of Mr. 

Balfour’s new excursion into lit- 
erature, his work evokes a comparison 

between English and American life of a 

kind by no means flattering to our na- 

tional vanity. Here is a man deeply en- 
gaged in political activities who never- 
theless can write with ease and grace and 
authority on matters of abstruse phil- 
osophy. How does he do it, one asks, and 
why can this country show nothing like 
it? To be sure we have had, in recent 
years, statesmen who are also authors— 
notably Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Wilson— 
but a comparison of their output with Mr. 
Balfour’s would, one fears, only confirm 
the difference. Mr. Roosevelt wrote much, 
and sometimes well, he was a prodigy of 
force and industry; but Mr. Roosevelt 
was ready to speak with equal volubility 
about things of which he knew very little 
and things of which he knew a good deal. 

Whatever his powers of intellect may 

have been, he was conspicuously lacking 

in the careful temper of the scholar and 
the reflective habit of the philosopher. 

As for Mr. Wilson, most of his literary 

work was done while he was a university 

man pure and simple, and some of that 
work (e.g. his History of the United 

States) was notoriously ill done. No, this 

combination of the statesman’s réle with 

that of the scholar and philosopher, 
which has been, and is, the peculiar pride 
of Great Britain, we have missed, and 
our national life is vastly the poorer for 
the failure. So far have we severed the 
practical from the theoretical that to-day 
a college president who remained a stu- 
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dent would’ be regarded with suspicion 
as “not on his job.” ’Tis true ’tis pity. 

It is rather noteworthy that the best 
of Mr. Balfour’s present essays are just 
those which carry the mind furthest 
from the world of affairs. We have read 
a good many disquisitions recently—who 
has not?—on the new philosophy of Mr. 
Bergson. We do not know that we have 
read any one which cuts more deeply and 
more centrally into the flabby heart of 
that philosophy, while recognizing its 
contingent excellences, than does Mr. 
Balfour’s essay on “Bergson’s Creative 
Evolution.” It needs but a little more to 
be masterly and final. The essay on 
“Psychical Research” states clearly and 
effectively the present relation between 
physical science and the results of the 
work achieved by the S. P. R. The ad- 
dress on “Francis Bacon” is interesting 
and penetrating, though, as we see the 
matter, Mr. Balfour has failed to bring 
out, and, indeed, as a staunch believer in 
the humanizing influence of physical 
science, does not see, the danger inherent 
from the beginning in the Baconian at- 
titude towards life. 

One of the speculative essays, on 
“Beauty and the Criticism of Beauty,” 
moves us to protest, concluding as it does 
with this statement of complete nihilism: 


That is for every man most lovable which he 
most dearly loves. That is for every man most 
beautiful which he most deeply admires. Nor 
is this merely a reiteration of the old adage 
that there is no disputing about tastes. It goes 
far deeper; for it implies that, in the most im- 
portant cases of all, a dispute about either love 
or beauty would not merely be useless: it 
would be wholly unmeaning. 


Now, of course, it is a simple and in- 
nocent fact that that is to each man most 
lovable and beautiful which he most loves 
and admires. But the conclusion drawn 
by Mr. Balfour does not lie in the 
premises; it does not at all follow that 
there is no common ground of love and 
admiration which renders discussion 
profitable and significant. To enforce his 
conclusion he brings together the old 
stock cases of mistaken judgment, such 
as “Wordsworth on the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Boileau on the sixteenth, Voltaire 
on Shakespeare,” etc., never noting the 
fact that each of these judgments was a 
mere personal aberration or a flurry of 
the moment which time itself corrected, 
and ignoring the central tradition which, 
passing from generation to generation, 
deviating indeed from the straight line 
but always returning, could not exist 
unless there were a common ground of 
appeal from man to man. It is not too 
harsh to say that Mr. Balfour’s argu- 
ment is an abuse of historical evidence. 
But he sins more deeply. He might have 
used his illustrations reasonably to prove 
that there is no such thing as absolute 
standards and an infallible tradition; to 
leap to the other extreme and affirm an 
absolute relativism is to fall into that 


abyss of metaphysics which is always 
yawning at the feet of the unwary 
logician. 

The political essays include “Anglo- 
German Relations” (written for Nord 
und Siid in 1912), “A German’s View of 
German World-Policy and War” (a slash- 
ing review of Treitschke, written in 
1916), “The Freedom of the Seas” (an 
interview given to the American Press in 
1916), “The Foundations of a Durable 
Peace” (his official dispatch to the Am- 
bassador at Washington respecting the 
Allied Note of January 10, 1917), and “A 
Brief Note on Zionism.” 


A Ripe Satire 


Turee Lovinc Lapies. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Dowdall. Boston: Houghton Miitlin Com- 
pany. 

ia is pleasant to offset against the 
heavy-handed methods of the femin- 

ists, male and female, such gaiety and 

ease as belong to two remarkable 
satirical novels of the time, both of them 
by women. We were grateful to “Potter- 
ism” because it used the laughter of the 
gods instead of the bitter snigger of the 
protestants and the propagandists. 
“Three Loving Ladies” is an even mer- 
rier book. In the persons of its loving 
three, who happen to be an English 
mother and her two daughters, the prob- 
lems and foibles of the modern world are 
discovered and made game of, quite un- 
sparingly, impartially, and cheerfully. 
The Hon. Mrs. Dowdall may be a “new” 
novelist, but she is far from a novice in 
satire. Her humor is not only amusing, 
but delightful. It has the effect of over- 
flowing, not of being pumped-up. It is 
free from the dreadful “brightness” and 

“cuteness” of the veranda entertainer. In 

short, it is a quality, not a feat or a con- 

trivance. You can not get away from it, 
or detach it from the persons and the 
action. 


The time is now, the place a provincial 
“Millport” which is also “one of the larg- 
est cities of the empire, and one of the 
richest.” To one of its noblest environs 
come the Fultons. The General, who has 
meant to retire after the War, has been 
offered the command of the military dis- 
trict of which Millport is the centre. His 
family get wind of the offer, and see that 
he accepts it. The General is a remark- 
able figure. Instead of being the silly 
and pompous domestic butt suggested by 
the situation, he is a highly intelligent 
man of the world with a gift of humor 
which enables him to endure even the 
sentimental banality of his foolish wife. 
The daughters are his rather than hers, 
both grown up as we meet them. They 
are modern maidens not as rebels but as 
inquirers. They don’t care about the 
crimes of the past, they want to be of 
some use in the present. To be sure the 
older, Evangeline, has to take issue with 


the past in the person of her husband 
Evan, who can not forget the proper 
thing or see how small a thing it is com- 
pared to joy in work or play. They can 
never be very happy together but, as they 
discover, they can be very unhappy apart. 
The bond between them is, after all, the 
best thing they own, and to go wander- 
ing off with or after some third party is 
not even presented as a possible solution 
—which perhaps betrays the author as a 
secretly reactionary and Victorian spirit! 
Further evidence may be found by ad- 
mirers of the Cannan-George-Mackenzie 
cosmogony in certain tendencies of the 
action to turn from the misty ardencies 
of current radicalism and philanthropy 
to old-fashioned footholds like civic and 
domestic responsibility—the job in hand 
as against the prize in the bush. The de- 
licious Teresa, tormented by her vision of 
a heavenly-minded majority, condemned 
to an existence of fog and mud outside 
the comforts of the “privileged” classes, 
wishes her lover to sell his landed estate 
and give to the poor. But she sees at last 
the folly and uselessness of such acts—re- 
members and understands what her David 
has said: “I have been along that road, 
and it leads to nowhere except to a maze 
where you lose yourself and die for want 
of a new argument.” So she settles down 
to be if not Lady Bountiful, at least lady 
incumbent in an office which happens to 
require that sort of functionary. Dear 
puzzled Teresa is not converted by a cer- 
tain speech of Lady Varens’, but it seems 
to be the drop that causes precipitation. 
Alas, what can any bright free spirit find 
to say for poor reactionary Lady Varens? 

““T can’t think then why the man in 
the Bible was told to give all his money 
to the poor if it wasn’t the right thing to 
do,’ said Teresa. She put her chin on 
her hands and puckered her brow over 
some inner problem. 

““T think it was probably suggested 
more for his benefit than for that of the 
poor,’ said Lady Varens. ‘It is the giv- 
ing that matters much more than who 
gets the stuff.’ 

“ ‘Tyo you really think so?’ said Teresa. 

“ ‘Yes, personally I do. People can only 
be governed by the qualities that are in 
them, and a state can’t make them equal, 
because it is made up itself of inequal- 
ities. It can never be made into an auto- 
matic machine; it is alive—made of live 
things. I can’t understand how even 
decent socialists can expect it to act as 
if it were a machine.’ ” 

After all, this kind of quotation gives 
a wrong impression of the book, which 
contains relatively little “serious” gen- 
eralization. Its chief merit lies in the 
whimsical completion of its persons, as 
figures of comedy, in the freshness and 
pregnancy of its dialogue, and, above all, 
in the unforced richness of its Comic 
Spirit. 

H. W. BOYNTON 
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Fly Versus Bait 


FIsHERMAN’s Lures AND GAME—FIsH Foon. 
3y Louis Rhead. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

HOSE foreign critics who find 
Americans superficial, lacking in 

Griindlichkeit, have possibly paid too 

little attention to the phenomenon of 

American sport. “Rounders,” a crude 

English game for schoolboys, never got 

beyond the embryonic stage in the land 

of its nativity; in the land of its adop- 
tion, it became baseball—athletic, scien- 
tific, strenuous, covering the country with 

“leagues,” representing millions of dol- 

lars in investment, a highly paid profes- 

sion, a national institution. Or let any- 
one compare the football match in “Tom 

Brown’s Schooldays,” when one mob of 

fifty or sixty boys pitted themselves 

against another mob three times their 
number, with the annual Harvard- 

Yale game on the “gridiron” of the 

swarming stadium, with manceuvres as 

exact as chess, and casualties about the 
same as a medieval tourney. The goal- 
posts are almost the only recognizable 
middle term. Another example of the 
same trend in American sports is Mr. 

Louis Rhead’s well printed, well illus- 

trated, learned treatise on bait-fishing. 

It is thorough; it is scientific; it pushes 

the sport of angling to its utmost develop- 

ment—for what is the object of fishing 
but to catch fish? It is the last word, 
on the subject, but—— 


By birth Mr. Rhead belongs to an old 
country where a very rigid distinction 
prevails between the fly-fisher and the 
bait-fisher. Rightly or wrongly, there 
the fiy-fisher is esteemed as a sportsman, 
and the bait-fisher is condemned as a 
pot-hunter. In the sportsman’s psy- 
chology, the hunted animal in scales, or 
fur, or feathers is entitled to a sporting 
chance for its life. The wild thing has in- 
bred, through eons of evolutions, habits 
which enable it to escape from its ene- 
mies. On his side, man has superior 
intelligence by which he fashions tools 
and devises methods to trap or slay the 
game he pursues. The sportsman shoots 
his birds on the wing; the pot-hunter 
shoots them sitting. Feeling that he has 
the advantage in his lethal weapon, the 
sportsman refuses to push his advan- 
tage to the utmost. It is more difficult 
to hit a bird in flight than in repose. 

Mr. Rhead does not seem to be con- 
scious of this most important distinction. 
He writes of “fairness to the fish’; he 
condemns the foolish practice of turning 
young fish into the streams and letting 
them find for themselves; he makes the 
excellent suggestion that more attention 
should be paid to the food supply of the 
game fishes. All this is wel! and good. 
What he fails to see is that his methods, 
if adopted generally, would simply mean 
the extermination of all fish and the ex- 


tinction of his favorite sport. His new 
methods, his new lures, his artistic min- 
nows and frogs and crayfish, his new 
precepts, should result in a full creel 
every time he wets a line. The one ob- 
jection to them, from his point of view, 
is that every angler would have to set 
up a small shop of his own to provide his 
own substitutes for live bait. The sin- 
gle chapter which the fly-fisher will read 
with genuine interest is that portraying 
the distress of the angler in pursuit of 
the elusive frog, the retiring grasshop- 
per, the shy lamper. Serves him right! 
For where is the line to be drawn be- 
tween the bait-fisher and the rustic 
poacher, with his night-lines and nets? 
He too sets out for results and gets 
them. One would like to hear Andrew 
Lang’s comment on this book. 

The truth is, it is too thorough. ‘“‘To 
travel hopefully is better than to arrive.” 
Just now, in the north country, the great 
brotherhood of anglers will be busied in 
the contemplative man’s recreation. In 
the wind-whipt estuary between the 
tides, where ‘the sea-trout’s jumping, 
crazy for the fly,” by the spruce-fringed 
lake, along the windings of many a well- 
known stream, let them follow their tra- 
ditional methods, without too much book 
learning (except in the fly-book), with- 
out too much thoroughness. If the creel 
is not quite so full, there is ample com- 
pensation in the constant reaching out 
after the unattainable, and in the count- 
less favors Mother Nature bestows on 
those who woo her in her solitudes. 

ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN 


A World of Persons 


THe Comprex Vision. By John Cowper 
Powys. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 

HE philosophy which Mr. Powys ex- 
pounds in his recent volume takes 

its rise and its name from its instru- 
ment; it is called “‘The Complex Vision.” 

The reason why ordinary philosophies 

embrace so little of the truth is, accord- 

ing to Mr. Powys, that the ordinary in- 
struments, reason and self-consciousness, 
embrace so little of the man. There is 
force in this criticism. If Mr. Powys 
would be content with saying that not 
man’s mere reason, but man’s whole sense 
of things, should be the vehicle of in- 
sight, his position would be very strong. 

But he is not content with this. His com- 

plex vision is an exaltation and fusion of 

all the faculties; he even lists their 
names—reason, self-consciousness, will, 

“taste,” imagination, memory, con- 

science, sensation, instinct, intuition, and 

emotion. This is a little formidable. If 

a jury like this is to sit on philosophical 

questions, how is one to take their votes? 

By roll-call? The process would be tedi- 

ous. By acclamation? How shall we 

know when all have voted? How is 


simple man to know that he has the com- 
plex vision? How, in a word, shall he 
identify his guide? 

Two traits in Mr. Powys’s mind are 
the key to his whole philosophy. The first 
is a fervent aspiration toward spirit- 
uality in its most delicately sublimated 
forms. The second is an intense—almost 
a fanatical—aversion for the meta- 
physical, the purely logical, the abstract. 
He will have nothing to do with an Un- 
knowable or a Life-Force or an élan vital, 
because all these explanations of the 
world take us out of the world, of the 
only world we know, the world of con- 
sciousness and personality. He is against 
an infinite and absolute spirit. Spirit in- 
deed is excellent, but infinite and ab- 
solute are the forgeries of logicians. 
“What, then, is left?” the reader asks, 
opening his eyes. Personality is left— 
multiple, conscious, finite, embodied per- 
sonality, and the world from top to bot- 
tom probably consists of. nothing else 
than body lodging spirit and _ spirit 
lodged in body. But this is anthropomor- 
phism, this is polytheism, cries the ob- 
jector. Yes, the objection is right. Mr. 
Powys’s not wholly unjustified hatred of 
the abstract and metaphysical has 
brought him to the curious pass of mak- 
ing anthropomorphism and polytheism 
the basis of a religion of the most clari- 
fied and exalted sprituality. 


This faith is not necessarily hostile te 
evolution; only evolution must accept a 
groundwork in personality. Evolution is 
a ladder. Mr. Powys will have naugh* to 
do with a ladder in which personality is 
the highest rung and matter the lowest, 
but, if we follow his thought. he would 
have no objection to a ladder which per- 
sonality itself should climb, rising from 
its lowest support in molecule or diatom 
to its greatest altitude in Angelo or 


Shakespeare. He would consent to an 
evolution that was “personally con- 
ducted.” 


The personalities are partly superhu- 
man. Mr. Powys writes: “No two minds 
can interchange ideas without some kind 
of appeal . . . to an invisible audience 
of hidden attendants upon the argument, 
who are tacitly assumed to be the 
arbiters” (pages 5-6). Elsewhere they 
are “overshadowing listeners” or “im- 
mortal companions.” This calling of 
“spirits from the vasty deep” seems a 
Glendowerian sorcery fit to evoke the 
ridicule of a modern Hotspur. Demigods 
as the implied and necessary correlative 
to man’s demand for an objective arbiter 
are an aberration of a kind unusual in 
Mr. Powys, but the steps which have «on- 
ducted him to this extravagance are 
traceable. An objective basis for human 
ideals is required; in a world of persons 
that basis must be personal; in a world 
unfriendly to infinities God is ruled out: 
the final refuge is the demigod. 

The weakness in all such theories is 
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their estrangement from history; they 
are commonly shortlived because they are 
not among the habits of mankind, and 
because they are not powerful or per- 
suasive enough to overcome the re- 
luctance of mankind to form a new habit. 
Mr. Powys, sensible of this danger, at- 
taches his gospel to human experience by 
raising the Christ to a place of eminence 
and authority among his “immortal com- 
panions.” By the Christ he does not mean 
precisely Jesus. Jesus, the man, the fact, 
was rather the occasion for the Christ, 
the actuality that served as nucleus to the 
ideal. But, by half detaching his Christ 
from Jesus, and half, or more than half, 
attaching him to the visionary and im- 
palpable “companions,” Mr. Powys largely 
defeats his own end; the check to ab- 
straction becomes itself abstract. The 
truth is that Mr. Powys’s philosophy is 
not markedly human in spite of the energy 
of its protests against the inhuman- 
ity of metaphysic. The fault is largely 
in the nature of things. Philosophy can 
not write a novel; religion can; that is 
religion’s perennial advantage over phil- 
osophy. A person may be a vital thing, 
but the word “personal” is only a little 
more alive than the word “impersonal” ; 
and philosophy must reckon with the 
word. Mr. Powys, in his resolute em- 
phasis on the personal and human side of 
things, reminds one a little of an artist 
who, shivering in a chilly garret, should 
seek to warm himself by painting con- 
flagrations. Mr. Powys is a poet, and his 
English, always good, is, when he 
chooses, of a rare plasticity, and richly, 
if somewhat duskily, poetic; but there is 
always some hint, both in words and 
ideas, of the “sapless foliage of the 
ocean.” 


The book has a great deal to say about 
an ultimate duality which identifies life 
with a perpetual debate between a love 
which is not quite love but rather cre- 
ative aspiration and a malice which is not 
malice at all but inertia, or, as Mr. Powys 
would put it, resistance to creation. This 
seems probable enough, but one’s agree- 
ment would voice itself in a “Yes, yes” 
rather than in a “Hear, hear.” The “ulti- 
mate ideas” by the half-discovery, half- 
creation, of which love generates the uni- 
verse are the old-time ideals of goodness, 
truth, and beauty. There is a chapter on 
“The Idea of Communism” in which com- 
munism or rather its idea is upheld and 
glorified. The argument of this very well 
written and suggestive chapter is briefly 
this, that, since the instinct of disinter- 
estedness in man is far higher than the 
appropriative or possessive instinct, the 
civic goal of the race must be the form of 
state which embodies the superior im- 
pulse. This assumes of course the vic- 
tory of the higher instinct, and if the 
triumph of communism in the state is to 
attend upon the very leisurely progress 
of the triumph of disinterestedness in 


the individual, one hardly knows whether 
communism has more occasion to rejoice 
in the certainty, or to grieve at the ad- 
journment, of its prospects. 

“The Complex Vision” is the able work 
of a gifted mind defeated with honor to 
itself in a contest with the insuperable. 
It makes notable concessions to the com- 
mon instinct of mankind, but in forms in 
which that common instinct can hardly 
be trusted to recognize their value; or 
rather, let us say, it exemplifies the revolt 
of philosophy against its own habit of ex- 
plaining the vivid and the interesting by 
the lifeless and the dull. It is a book of 
rare intellectual subtlety, which, by dint 
of subtlety, now and then almost reverts 
to innocence. It is a book full of moral 
beauty in its ideals, though it scarcely 
furnishes those ideals either with a new 
chart or a new dynamo. Guidance it 
might supply, but hardly leadership. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


Music 


Opera of the Past and 
Future 


HE opera season is now dead and 
gone. The “stars” are scattering. 
Some have sailed already. And soon an- 
other season will be talked of by the rival 
companies, one headed as of old by Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza, the other planned and 
ordered by Miss Garden. 

In years to come we shall remember 
the past season above all by two events: 
the breakdown, after seventeen years of 
quite unprecedented popularity, of 
Caruso, and the assumption, for the first 
time in the annals of our music, of the 
task of management by a brave woman. 
Without Caruso opera at the Metro- 
politan had seemed unthinkable. Yet, as 
we know, despite that tenor’s absence 
from the bills for several months, the 
public did not fail in its attendance at 
the Metropolitan. To help us to have pa- 
tience till he comes to us again we shall 
have Titta Ruffo, Gigli, Galli-Curci, Flor- 
ence Easton, Danise, and a score of other 
singers, among them a few who might 
have been allowed to leave the ranks. I 
shall not name them. It would not per- 
haps be gracious. Besides, your readers 
know their names themselves. 

The ideal should and may be not an 
opera house dependent on one star or on 
two stars, but a great institution built 
up on a plan that would assure us good, 
all-round performances. And not only of 
classic master-works, but also of new 
works which have a right to a respectful 
presentation. The guiding purpose of the 
prosperous Metropolitan should be to 
keep its patrons well abreast of art. A 
hundred famous operas are unknown 
here. For instance, of the French school, 
“Le Roi d’Ys,” “L’Etranger,” “Gwen- 


doline,” “Castor et Pollux,” “Le Pré-aux- 
Clercs,” “Les Troyens a Carthage,” ‘“‘Fer- 
vaal,” and the two now completed novel- 
ties of Charpentier, “L’Amour au Fau- 
bourg” and the sequel to “Louise” en- 
titled “Julie.” Of the Italian school there 
are ‘“Meloenis,” “Loreley,” and the first 
lyric efforts of the early Florentines. The 
Russians might delight us with “Sneg- 
ourotchka” and “Koventchina,” and pos- 
sibly with various other operas. While 
even in this country I could tell you of 
three works as yet unsung—one by 
Charles Ruggles, a newcomer of auda- 
cious quality, one by the Flagler laureate, 
Louis Gruenberg (with a libretto by 
Busoni), and one now being written (and 
maybe not yet quite ready) by Charles 
Loeffler. 

We shall demand next season some- 
thing more important in the shape of 
novelties than “The Polish Jew” and 
such a trifle as “Le Carillon Magique.” 
Revivals we shall also hope to hear. We 
should be glad to have “Ariane et Barbe- 
Bleue” (with a new Ariane) restored to 
us; and we are longing for the addition 
to the repertory of “Le Jongleur de 
Notre-Dame,” “Pélléas et Mélisande,” 
“Petrouchka,” “Boris Godounow,” and— 
yes “Salome.” We may be willing, some 
months hence, to hear “The Ring” per- 
formed—but not in German, or, in de- 
fault of the whole drama of the “Nibel- 
ung’s Ring,” at least “The Walkyr.” We 
do not hanker for more operas of the 
Veritists, except for one, which I have 
named, by Catalani. There is a reaction 
going on against the eternal, well-worn 
operas of Puccini. We love them, to be 
sure, in moderation. But we have really 
had too much of some of them. I think 
we could do very well indeed next year 
without “Tosca” and, say, ‘Manon 
Lescaut.” We have been overdosed with 
Verdi’s raw “Don Carlos,” and we rebel 
against some works of Donizetti. 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” must, I fear, be 
given again. The Italian standees will 
not weary of that opera. But why not put 
it on from time to time, not with “Pag- 
liacci,’” but with “La Navarraise”’ of 
Massenet or “Gianni Schicchi”? 

Aside from matters which concern the 
repertory, the ideal opera-house should be 
built up on discipline. And this should be 
enforced with a firm hand by the di- 
rector of the house and by his henchmen, 
the stage manager and the conductors. 





Since the above was written, Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza has published his annual 
forecast of his next season. It promises 
us, besides Rimski-Korsakoff’s ‘“Sne- 


gourotchka,” Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys” and 
other works suggested in my article as 
appropriate novelties, a revival in Ger- 
man (why in German?) of “Die Wal- 
kuere,” and of Massenet’s intense and 
moving one-act work, “La Navarraise.” 
CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 
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— Your 
| Investment Problems— 


NVESTORS are invited to avail them- 
selves of the facilities offered by our 
Investment Service Department for the 
purpose of realizing among other advan- 
tages the following: 
Increase of income without loss 
of security. 
Increase of Security without 
loss of income. 
Receipt of income at more con- 
venient periods. 
Maturity of Principal at advan- 
tagceous times. 
Inquiries in person, by mail or by phone, 
will receive prompt attention. 


FOUR CONVENIENTLY 
LOCATED OFFICES 


Fifty-five Cedar Street 
Broadway at 73rd Street 
Madison Ave. at 75th St. 
125th Street at 8th Ave. 


UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE & TRUST 
COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus $6,000,000 
NEW YORK 

















INSECTS AND 
HUMAN WELFARE 


By C. T. BRUES 

Harvard University 
A fully illustrated discussion of the relations of 
insect pests to the public health, the food supply, 
forest preservation, and household economics; 
and a chapter cn the outlook for the future. 


$2.50 at All Bookshops 


Harvard University Press 
7 Randall Hall, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
15 West 44th Street, New York City 

















The Manhood of 
Humanity 


By ALFRED KORZYBSKI 


A new view of man’s relation to the 
life of the world. . 
A book which eminent mathematicians 
and engineers regard as “even more 
epoch-making than Newton's discovery 
of the law of gravitation, and with 
far greater effect upon the develop- 
ment of the human race.” 
Price, $3.00. 


E. P, DUTTON CO., 681 5th Av., N.Y. 











Regionalism in France 


HE movement for general reconstruc- 
tion now on foot in France could 
not fail to elaborate a fertile idea which, 
ever since the middle of the last century, 
has been a subject of serious discussion 
but to which the parties in power always 
refused to consent. The French Revolu- 
tion abolished the ancient provinces and 
traced a new network of administrative 
areas known by the name of “départe- 
ments.” The change was a laudable at- 
tempt at simplification as it made for a 
centralized government, but the tend- 
ency was pushed to the extreme by the 
Jacobins and, after them, by Napoleon. 
The Emperor reduced the “départe- 
ments” and the communes to such a 
state of dependence that local life in 
France lost all individuality and became 
almost completely extinct. Paris ab- 
sorbed all activities, to the detriment of 
the provincial towns and the countryside. 
It was against this excessive centrali- 
zation that many authoritative voices 
were raised. The positivist Auguste 
Comte, the revolutionary Proudhon, the 
Catholic sociologist Le Play brought 
various arguments to the fore to obvi- 
ate a state of things which they deemed 
prejudicial to the national health. But 
their efforts were of no avail. It seemed 
to be feared lest decentralization, or re- 
gionalism, should mark a return to the 
ideas of the Ancien Régime and com- 
promise the results of the Revolution. 
Words have that power of inspiring 
terror. 

The opposition was especially ob- 
stinate in Government circles. Accus- 
tomed to find, in all the towns of some 
importance, subordinates who transmit 
the orders of the central power and prac- 
tically hold the municipalities in tute- 
lage, the Ministers are naturally little 
anxious to dispense with these devoted 
agents. Neither have the Members of 
Parliament any interest in their disap- 
pearance, as they are an invaluable aid to 
them in solving a thousand every-day 
difficulties and in procuring them certain 
favors. 

It is, therefore, outside the political 
parties that one will find the most ardent 
champions of regionalism. Their cause 
was considerably strengthened by the 
support of the geographer Vidal de la 
Blache who, free from any contact with 
electoral intrigue, and an absolutely ob- 
jective student of the problem, came out 
for a complete revision of the present 
system. On the strength of this disin- 
terested approval of their aims, the re- 
gionalists redoubled their activity. At 
the scholar’s instigation, young univer- 
sity graduates chose as the subject for 
doctoral theses the study of geographical 
regions, to which they restored the an- 
cient names that have disappeared from 


the map, if not from the current lan- 
guage. Thus, since 1900, a series of 
monographs has been devoted to the old 
countries of France: Picardie, Cham- 
pagne, Basse-Normandie. 

But for an idea to make progress in 
France it is necessary that it acquire 
literary prestige. One region is especially 
favored in this respect. The imposing 
figure of Mistral has, for half a century, 
dominated the intellectual life of the 
Provence. In his poetry he reconstructed 
the literary language of his small native 
land, he disinterred and codrdinated its 
legends and its stories. He became the 
centre of a generation of ardent region- 
alists best known among whom is the 
royalist leader Charles Maurras. 

So the time appeared to have come for 
the movement to crystalize its doctrine, 
and in the year 1900.the founders of 
the “Fédération régionaliste francaise,” 
belonging to divers political milieux, ap- 
plied themselves to the task. In the par- 
liamentary world it found a spokesman in 
the person of M. Jean Hennessey. He 
used to base his argument on consid- 
erations of an economical order, which 
have a stronger appeal to the majority 
of our contemporaries and, in the course 
of the war, assumed predominant im- 
portance. Here, as in many another do- 
main, the crisis, which we have barely 
succeeded in weathering, has done in- 
finitely more for the promotion of the 
movement than could have been achieved 
by the most efficiently conducted propa- 
ganda. One can form an estimate of 
this unexpected progress by reading the 
professions of faith of the candidates 
for the latest legislative elections; the 
regionalist reform was demanded by the 
Socialists as well as by the Conserva- 
tives, only the remains of the old parties 
(those which lost the greatest number 
of seats in Parliament) seem to be hos- 
tile to so profound a modification of our 
administrative methods approved by a 
century of experience. 

To what, in effect, does the change 
amount? It will mean the substitution 
of from twenty to thirty new divisions 
for the 89 departments now in existence, 
entailing the discharge of a large num- 
ber of Government functionaries. The 
regions thus created will have to elect 
their own deliberative assemblies free 
to vote their own budgets and possessing 
a duly circumscribed initiative. In 
short, the centralized state is to be de- 
prived of its attributes, barring those, 
of course, whose retention is essential to 
the national life. 

A first step on the new road was made 
when M. Clémentel, Minister of Com- 
merce, in the midst of the war gave offi- 
cial life to certain groups of Chambers of 
Commerce which spontaneously had con- 
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A Returned Ukrainian Soldier 
Writes His Brother in America 


Dear Stefan: 


. . but when I returned, penniless, weakened by my three 
wounds and those terrible weeks of typhus, I found our village of 
Yaroslavichi a mass of ruins. There are only 138 families left and 
most of them have had to live in holes in the ground during the 
cold winter months. Since Anna’s* death, our children have been 
living with grandmother. I. cannot help worrying about them— 
they have so little to eat—but thank God they are not crippled like 
some of the babies who have recently been born here. We are anx- 
ious to plant some crops, but there are only 10 starved horses in 
the village and not a single plow or hoe, no milch cattle.and no 
seed. In addition to our sufferings, we are enduring a cruel racial 
persecution because we do not want to become Poles. 
kiss you my dear Brother, and hope you can send us some help 


before long. MICHAEL 





” * His wise. 











Conditions similar to those described above exist in 
most villages of Eastern Galicia today 


Seven years of war and military occupation have laid waste this country, formerly 
“the granary of Europe.” Anemia, scrofula, rachitis, tuberculosis are rife; typhus again impends. 


Before the war, Vienna and other industrial centers drew a large part of their food supply 
from this region of the famous “black soil.” Now this district cannot feed itself. Over half the 
farm land is idle. One million peasants are menaced with starvation. Renewed production in this 
province will be a real step forward in European reconstruction. 


THE AMERICAN FRIENDS (QUAKERS) SERVICE COMMITTEE 


wants to help these thrifty people to help themselves. They have made a thorough survey of this 
territory and are well acquainted with its needs. There is a Quaker unit now operating nearby— 
the only organization working in the rural districts. They are ready to start agricultural recon- 
struction in Eastern Galicia as soon as funds are supplied. 


Give these peasants the agricultural implements, seeds, timber, etc., with which to produce 
their own food. Help them to feed themselves and other districts of starving Europe. 


Your contribution, sent in now, will enable them to plant sufficient crops for the spring. Thus 
it is in your power to provide 


Relief once and for all 


COMMITTEE 


Robert Morss Lovett, Chairman 
Edward T. Booth, Secretary 


Address contributions to 


East Galician Relief Van Wyck Brooks Harvey O’Higgins 
Nicholas Ceglinsky Louis F. Post 
Metiens! Amesican Bank Albert DeSilver Mrs. Louis F. Post 


Norman Hapgood Nicholas Repen 
James G. MacDonald Dr. Peter Roberts 


8 West 40th St. John Martinetz Miroslav Sichinsky 
L. Hollingsworth Wood 
New York City BANK 


National American Bank of New York City 


The expenses of this campaign are contributed by friends of the organization—every dollar you give will be devoted to the work 
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* ee FREE INSURANCE 


By ALFRED KORZYBSKI 
Mr. WALTER POLAKOV describes it as “A 
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fF Baa ge te wpe peng tisements appearing in these columns as he did in reading the 
plete that it is within easy grasp of a child.”— editorial matter. 
The World To-morrow. 
CASSIUS J. KEYSER, Professor of Mathe- HIS opinion quite often expressed by readers of The 
matics, Columbia University: It is momen- i . ae 
tous in what it contains, even more so in Weekly Review 1S testimony to good advertising. 
what it suggests, and most of all, I dare say, 
in the excellent things it will eventually help 8 . ond . 
men and women to think and say and do.” BUT no advertising is good advertising unless its messages 
ROBERT B. WOLF, Vice-President of the carry the assurance that they are trustworthy and re- 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, liable, and that the advertisers themselves are of the same 
writes: “I consider Count Korzybski’s dis- hi h di 
covery of man’s place in the great life move- 1g standing. 


ment as even more epoch-making than New- 

ton’s discovery of the law of gravitation.” . . . 

. ° ; ‘HIS insurance stamps every advertisement which you 
A. ¥. GRELDON, Chalsmen of the Committos read in every issue of Ghe Weekly Review. 

on Ethics and Philosophy of the International 

Association of Rotary Clubs, sees in the truths 

“revealed by this epoch-making book the pos- 

sibility of making a long stride toward putting 

the problems of human relationships, includ- . P 

a senebatee tek ietetie, oh the ae (Tell these advertisers you read Che Weekly Review.) 

where they belong.” 


Price, $3.00 


“The Next War’ | & 


By WILL IRWIN 


“It is one of the most massive and well- 
ordered arguments that has ever been made 
against the institution of war. It is plain, clear, 
even-tempered, and sober. To read it is a duty, 
because in compact form it organizes a case 
against war on a plane that people can appreciate 

. but its real message 1s its conviction that 
we ourselves in America can show the way 
out.” From an extended review in The New 


Republic. 
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What About Japan 


Our neighbor across the Pacific is figuring prominently in the 
news of the day. Disarmament, Yap, Korea and other ques- 
tions are closely identified with Japan. 






Price, $1.50 


The Voice of 
Russia 


By M. ALEXANDER SCHWARTZ 


We offer some light on these subjects in the following books: 
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A simple convincing | ony of © Besoin A Diplomat in Japan, Sir E. Satow $5.34 
American's ) n n > ith cre- . = 

Seaniale ny the Third Internationale he po Ben Japan's Foreign Policies, A. M. Pooley $2.94 
the country in enthusiastic expectation; he left 

pgnant narrative to the most vivid snd aform What Shall I Think of Japan? George Gleason $2.06 

z t t ee - 
ae The Press and Politics in Japan, K. Kawabe $1.74 
Price, $2.00 


The Case of Korea, H. Chung 


Out of Their 
Own Mouths 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS, President of the 
A. F. of L. with the’ Tie of 
WILLIAM ENGLISH WALL 
A revelation and indictment - sentation, 

compiled from Bolshevik sources, showing the 

attitude and intentions of the Soviet regime in 
regard to the workingmen and the governments 
of other countries. 


Price, $2.00 


**Read One Good Book Each Week’’ 


ORONO 






Macy’s—Main Floor, Rear, 35th St. 
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$6,000,000 


The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company 
Convertible 8% Secured Gold Notes 


To be dated August 1, 1921 Due December 1, 1922 


Convertible into Prior Lien and Refunding Mortgage 7‘% Gold Bonds, Maturing January 1, 1961. 


Interest payable June and December 1st in New York and Cincinnati. Coupon notes of $1,000 denomination registerable as to principal. 
Redeemable as a whole only at any time on sixty days’ notice at 102 and accrued interest. 


Interest payable without deduction of the Normal Federal Income Tax to the extent of 2 
-ennsylvania four-mill tax refunded. 


The New York Trust Company, New York, Trustee 


For a description of the issue reference is made to the letter of Mr. Charles D. Jones, President of the Company, dated 
July 25, 1921 (copies of which may be obtained from the undersigned), which he has summarised as follows: 


BUSINESS: The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company owns the electric generating and electric and gas distributing 
systems supplying Cincinnati and numerous adjacent communities in Hamilton County, Ohio, serving ‘a popula- 
tion of approximately 500,000. The Company owns one of the largest and most modern electric generating stations 
in the country, the capacity of which, because of the rapidly growing business 

In 1915 the peak of the Company's electric load was 22,500 kilowatts, whereas in 1920 the peak exceeded 
65,000 kilowatts, a gain of approximately 189%. At January 1, 1916, the total number of the Company's electric 
customers was 23,663, whereas at May 31, 1921, there were 56.234, a gain of over 137%. The Company supplies 
natural gas to over 125,000 customers, the total gas sales in 1920 having amounted to nearly 14 billion cubic feet. 


FRANCHISES: In the pinion of its counsel the Company has perpetual gas and electric franchises in the City of 


Cincinnati, subject only to rate regulating ordinances and the right of the City to purchase the properties under 
an arbitration agreement, which fully protects the Company. 


, is now being increased by 33 1-3%. 


SECURITY: The Convertible 8% Secured Gold Notes will constitute the direct obligation of The Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Company and will be secured by pledge of $7,500,000 par value of Prior Lien and Refunding Mortgage 
7% Gold Bonds, which in the opinion of its counsel, are secured by a mortgage on the entire properties of the 
Company, subject to the First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds. The physical properties have a valuation of 


more than twice the Company’s total mortgage debt, including the Prior Lien and Refunding Mortgage 7% 
Bonds pledged as security for these notes. 


EQUITY: The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company has one of the longest dividend records of any corporation in 
the United States, having paid dividends of not less than 4% annually continuously for sixty-eight years, the 
present rate of 5% per annum having been paid since 1910. A very large equity is established by the capital 
stock of the Company, which has a “market value at present quotations of over $24,000,000. 

EARNINGS: Net earnings of the properties for the twelve months’ period ended May 31, 1921, amounted to $4,135,042, 
or over 3 1-3 times the annual interest charges, $1,229,550 on the entire outstanding funded debt of the Company, 
including this issu@ of notes. 

CONVERSION PRIVILEGE: These notes are convertible at the holder’s option at any time from June Ist, 1922 
to November Ist, 1922 (unless called for previous redemption, and if called for redemption convertible up to the 
date of redemption) into Prior Lien and Refunding Mortgage 7% Gold Bonds, maturing January 1, 1961, at a 

price of par for the notes and 97% for the bonds, with adjustment of interest and fractions. . 

PURPOSE OF ISSUE: The purpose of this issue of notes is to provide funds to pay or refund expenditures in- 
curred to install the fourth unit of the electric generating station (bringing it up to a capacity of 120,000 kilo- 


watts) and for additional substations, transmission lines and extensions to the electric and gas properties of the 
Company. 


The issuance of these notes and the pledged bonds is subject to the approval of the Public Utilities Commission of the State of Ohio 


All legal details relating to the issuance of these notes are subject to the approval cf Messrs, Cravath, Henderson, Lefingwell & de Gersdorff, 
of New York, fir the Bankers, and Messrs. Rufus B. Smith, Alfred M. Cohen and Samuel Assur, of Cincinnati, for the Company. 


We recommend these notes for investment 


and offer them when, as and if isssued and delivered to us 


Price 99 */, and Interest 
A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. J. & W. Seligman & Co. 


62 Cedar Street, New York 54 Wall Street 
Chicage Boston Philadelphia Cleveland New York 


The information and figures in this advertisement, while not guaranteed, are taken from sources we consider entirely trustworthy 









































